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THE SEA CALLS. 
(THOUGHTS OF VENICE IN THE HIGH ALPS.) 


I, 


BroaD shadowy mountains and the boundless 
plain 
ellie streak of ocean part us, friend, 
Since that last night in Venice and the end 
Of our soul’s conflict in a throb of pain, 
The stillness of these hills, these woods, again 
Folds me disquieted; while you ascend 
Heights hitherto unsought, which lightnings 
rend, 
Where strife and tumult and ambition reign. 
Come back, come back! The smooth sea 
calleth you, 

The waves that break on Lido cry to me. 
England and Alps divide us; but the blue 
Breadth of those slumberous waters, calm yet 

free, 
The azure of those deep wild eyes we knew, 
Will bring both home to Venice, to the sea. 


II. 


Away, away! The ruffling breezes call ; 
The slack waves rippling at the smooth flat 
keel 
The swanlike swerving of the queenly steel ; 
The sails that flap against their masts and 
fall ; 
The dip of oars in time ; the musical 
Cry of the statue-poised lithe gondolier ; 
The scent of seaweeds from the sea-girt 
mere ; 
The surge that frets on Malamocco’s wall ; 
The solitary gun San Giorgio peals ; 
The murmurous pigeons, pensioners of St. 
Mark ; 
The deep tongues of the slender campaniles ; 
The song that fitful floats across the dark ; 
All sounds, all sights, all scents born of the 
sea, . 
Venezia, call, and call me back to thee! 


III, 


To-night with noise of multitudinous rills, 
Snow-swollen in full midsummer by the 
breeze 
That blows from Italy, our silent hills 
Plain to the stars; dry granite-grappling 
trees, 
From whose hard boughs the unwilling gum 
distils, 
Vield, as in grief, Arabian fragrances, 
Waving their plumes, which the wild south 
wind fills 
With moaning music, plangent litanies. 
I through this clamor of hoarse streams, this 


wail i 

Of woods despoiled that weep beneath the 
storm, 

Too soft, too sweet for our stern upland 
vale, 


Hear only one deep message borne to me, 
From dark lagoon, from glimmering isle, 
from warm 
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Iv. 
Lightning; and o’er those hills the rattling 
shock 
Of Alpine thunder, short, a dropping fire ; 
Unformidable here, but on yon spire, 
Where snow lies ridged, splintering the solid 
rock. 
Slow heat ; the stout hinds swink in sweating 
smock ; 
The milking maidens pant by ben and byre ; 
No sooner cut than carried, high and high- 
er 
The scented hay is stored by swathe and 
shock. — 
Suchis our summer. Village greybeards swear 
They nor their fathers felt so sultry air. 
But I sit mute: how metal-molten glows 
Thy burnished sea; one flame; flamboyant 
dyes 
Of sulphur deepening into gold and rose! 
How o’er thy bell-towers boom those thun- 
derous skies ! 
Vv. 
Thou art not clamorous. Nay, thy silvery 
tongue 
And rhetoric that holds me night and noon 
Attentive to one tender monotone, 
Are clear as fairy chimes by lilies rung. 
They speak of twilight and grave ditties sung 
By seamen brown beneath a low broad 
moon ; 
And_ breezes with the sea-scent in them 
blown 
At sundown, when the few faint stars are 
hung 
Dim overhead in fields of hyacinth blue ; 
When, lifted between sea and sky, those isles 
North-gazing change from rose and _ blos- 
soming rue 
To privet paléness ; and dark harbor piles 
Bar the wide fire-irradiate west; where- 
through 
Declining day, like a dead hero, smiles. 


VI. 
Hours, weeks, and days bring round the golden 
moon ; 
While I still wait. I ’mid these solemn firs, 
Late flowering meadows and grey mountain 


spurs, 

Watch summer fade and russet hues im- 
brune 

The stern sad hills. All while thy smooth 
lagoon 


Invites me ; like a murmured spell recurs, 
When south winds breathe and the cloud- 
landscape stirs, 
One sombre sweet Venetian slumberous tune, 
Arise! ere autumn’s penury be spent ; 
Ere winter in a snow-shroud wrap the year ; 
Ere the last oleanders droop and die ; 
Take we the rugged ways that southward 
lie; 
Seek by the sea those wide eyes sapphire- 
clear, 
Those softened stars, that larger firmament. 





Venetian midnight — hear the calling sea, 


Cornhill Magazine. J. A. SyMonDs, 














COREA. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
COREA.* 


OF the three conterminous states, Chi- 


na, Corea, and Japan—for the narrow 


77° 


| mouth of the Yalu (Cor. Amno), which 
| flows into the Yellow Sea a little south of 
the fortieth parallel, almost at the en- 
| trance of the Gulf of Pechili, and within 








a day or two’s sail of the treaty port of 
| Newchwang. The Yalu marks off the 
the earliest to adopt and has been the | Corean circuit of Piang-an from the Chi- 

| nese province of Liao-tung; and the Tu- 


latest to maintain a policy of isolation. 
The remote peninsular kingdom of fur-| man, which the Chinese call the Mi and 
thest Asia now stands uncertain and irres- | the Japanese the Horo or Poro, separates 
olute upon the threshold of entrance into| the northernmost circuit of Ham-kiang 
the community of nations, and the mo-| from the territory ceded by China to Rus- 
ment is not inopportune for taking a brief sia in 1860. Between the sources of the 
survey of the history and civilization, re- | two rivers, in the Shan-yan-alin range, is 
sources and prospects, of the last consid-|a wild tract of mountain and forest, con- 
erable people that has shrouded itself | stituting a sort of march or debatable 
from the gaze of the restless West. land, where the rascaldom of Corea, Man- 
The situation of Corea in the extreme | churia, and China, maintains an endless 
east, towards the rising sun, is denoted struggle with the authorities of the three 
by the name Chaosien, “freshness of the | countries. 
morning ” (like the German J/orgen/and), | | 


waterway that separates the latter two is | 
hardly more than a frontier — Corea was 


It was from the boundless expanse of 
which appears to be a poetical rendering | lake-dotted prairies, thick woods, rugged 
in Chinese characters of some ancient hills, and dismal swamps, as the Archi- 
name of its earlier inhabitants. The | |‘ mandrite Palladius * describes it, of which 
peninsula displays on the map an outline | |this district is the south-easternmost por- 
resembling that of the Italian boot shorn | tion, that the K’itan (Kidan, whose name 
of heel and toes, and, jutting southwards | is preserved in “ Cathay,” tlie Persian 
from the north-eastern coast line of the | appellation of China), the Tatars, Hiung- 
Asiatic continent, within distance of the | nu (Huns), and other Mongolian tribes, 
Japanese island of Tsushima, it separates | issued some six centuries ago to the con- 
the muddy waters of the shallow Yellow | quest of the Middle’ Kingdom, and to 
Sea from the deep and clear flood of that|dominion over two-thirds of the Old 
portion of the Pacific Ocean which is| World. 
known as the Seaof Japan. The north-| From the Shan-yan-alin range, a little 
ern frontier runs obliquely in an irregu-| west of its highest peak, the Pek-to-san 
larly sinuous line and in a south-westerly | trends southward, overhanging the Pa- 
direction, from the embouchure of the | cific shore in a chain of lofty mountains 
Tuman, (which flows into the Japanese | as far as the Japanese treaty port of Fu- 
Sea close upon the forty-second parallel | san, and giving off numerous spurs from 
of north latitude, not far south of the| its western slopes, the most considerable 
Russian port of Vladivostock), to the | of which crosses the country obliquely to 
the south-western point of the peninsula 
* 1. Histoire del Eglise de Corte Précédée d'une | over against the island of Quelpiart. 
fraction hdr, fits fetoress | Of the two principal rivers. we have 
Missionnaire Apostolique. 2 vols. Paris. 1874. already mentioned, the Tuman, said to be 
2. Hdiekwoh tu-chi. (Description of Over-sea | forty miles wide at its mouth, is frozen 
ee * over during six months of the year, and 
3. Chosen Sei-batsu-ki. 
Cited Souls: ithe Yalu, ‘the waters of which are de- 
4. San-koku tsteran to-setsu. (Descriptive View of | scribed in the ** San-koku ” as “ green and 
muddy,” is equally closed by ice to navi- 


(History of the Conquest of | 


the three countries — Corea, Liukiu, and Yezo.) 

5. Wa-kan san-sai dzu-ye. (Illustrated Japanese | 
and Chinese Encyclopedia.) 80 vols. ; 

6. Corea: the Hermit Nation. By William Elliot 
Griffis. London, 1882. (This work has reached us as 
these pages are passing through the press, so that we 
can only direct attention to it.) 





* See his Journey through Manchuria, a most in- 
| teresting account of a little-known country, of which 
| Mr. E. D. Morgan has given a translation in the 
| Journal of the Royal Geographical Society for 1872. 
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gation during some months of the winter | the vegetable wax tree (Rhus succedanea) 
season. Of the other rivers we know/are known to exist in the southern and 
little: the entrance of the Nak-tong forms | central provinces, while in the north 
the excellent harbor of Fusan, and the | the famous jinseng (Panax guinguefoli- 
Hang, which flows westward by the capi-! #) is found both wild and cultivated. 
tal, is a rapid stream, encumbered, accord-| The mulberry and the cotton-bush flour- 
ing to Japanese and Chinese accounts, | ish in the southern and central circuits, 
by ice-blocks in winter. and most of the cereals, vegetables, and 
Corea is emphatically a land of moun-| fruits, cultivated in Japan -- among the 
tain, flood, and forest. ‘ Wherever you | latter notably the persimmon (Diospyros 
place the foot,” writes a missionary, quoted | £aé7)— equally repay cultivation in Corea. 
by M. Dallet, “ you see nothing but moun-| Hemp is cultivated ona large scale, to- 
tains . . . naked, or overgrown with pine | gether with a species of nettle (Urtica 
woods, crowned by forests or clothed with | zzvea), from the fibre of which a peculiar 
dense shrub. ... In every direction you | cloth is made. The Corean sesame (a 
gaze upon thousands of sharp-pointed | variety of Sesamum orientale) gives a 
peaks, immense rounded cones, and inac-| better oil than the Japanese plant, and 
cessible precipices, and, further still, on|the Dolichos soya, a kind of bean, the 
the confines of the horizon, you see~yet | |introduction of which into Europe would 
higher mountains, and thus it is through- | be a great boon, is a common article of 
out the land. The only exception is the | food. The tea-bush, however, appears to 
plain of Nai-po, stretching towards the | be very sparsely cultivated; indeed, tea 
western shore (south of the capital), where | is a rare luxury of which the enjoyment 
the hills are lower and further apart than | is confined to the wealthy. 
elsewhere in the peninsula. The valleys | Less fortunate than Japan, Corea is 
are wider, and give more room for the | infested by savage carnivora. Tigers, 
cultivation of rice. The soil is more fer- | leopards, bears, and wolves abound, and 
tile, too, and abundantly provided with | | the tigers frequently carry off human vic- 
canals, and Nai-po, from the plentifulness | tims. A Japanese observer mentions the 
of its produce, is known as the granary | existence of a pouched animal, an inter- 
of the capital.” The climate shows great | esting fact if true; for no marsupial, we 
extremes, both of heat and cold. During | believe, has hitherto been found north of 
a great part of the winter even the south-| Melanesia. ‘Their principal domestic ani- 
ernmost districts, though in the latitude| mals are oxen, used chiefly as beasts of 
of Algiers, are covered with snow, and/burden and draught, but whose flesh is 
most of the rivers are more or less frozen. | also eaten; horses of remarkably small 
On the whole, it approximates rather to| stature, but vigorous and hardy; pigs; 
the climate of eastern Siberia than to that | dogs, whose flesh is esteemed a delicacy ; 
of Japan. On the plains and in the val-| sheep and goats, a few of which are bred 
Jey bottoms malaria is not uncommon, | for sacrificial use by the king alone; and 
and here, too, in all probability, that curi-| fowls, producing minute eggs, like those 
ous Japanese endemic disease kakké, said | of Japan. 
to be identical with the derzberi of India, | The first inhabitants of the peninsula 
is found to lurk. | were probably detachments from Mongo- 
Of the flora of the peninsula but little | lian tribes, forced by the growth of popu- 
is known. It probably resembles that of| lation or by the pressure of some con- 
the north of Japan; the lower slopes of | quering horde to quit the rolling pastures 
the hills being covered with conifers, lau-| that stretch south of the Amur from the 
rels, oaks, elms, camellia, chestnut, and | eastern slopes of the Khiugan Mountains 
walnut trees; while beech and birch and| tothe Pacific Ocean, and to seek a new 
dwarf pines are found at higher eleva-| home beyond the snowy peaks of the Alin 
tions. Various rhododendrons show the | range. Possibly, indeed, the earliest oc- 
passage of Himalayan genera eastwards. |cupants of Corean soil were shore-wan- 


re | . . 
The varnish tree (4 hus vernicifera) and | dering offshoots of a primeval race, now 
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represented by a few thousand Chukches,* | fall of the native Chinese dynasty the 
who maintain a difficult and precarious |Corean king in 1637 did homage to the 
existence on the icy ccasts of north-east- | Manchu chief who, the previous year, had 
ern Asia. The tribes inhabiting the con-| assumed the title of Za ¢s’iug, or “ great 
terminous Russian territory are known! pure,” by which the reigning dynasty in 
as Churchi, and some Chinese writers | China is still known. 
mention the Sut-shin or Su-shin as the} At this stage it is convenient to pass 
aborigines of Corea. The very word | from the continental history of Corea toa 
“ Chaosien ” is nothing more than a Chi-| consideration of her relations with the 
nese mispronounciation, or purposely va-| neighboring island-empire. It was rather 
ried rendering, of an original tribal name, | with the southern and central portions of 
the necessity of writing it in characters |the peninsula, Sinlo (Shinra) and Pe-tsi 
representing a meaning as well as a sound | (Hyakusai), for obvious geographical rea- 
having compelled an onomatopoietic ex-| sons, than with Kaoli (Kérai), that a com- 
planation. Inthe “ Chésen Sei-batsu-ki,”| mercial and political intercourse was 
a popular Japanese account of the wars | maintained by Japan. In the Japanese 
between Japan and Corea, the first dwell-| Encyclopedia, it is mentioned that, as 
ers in the latter country are described as | early as the reign of the emperor Sui-nin 
‘‘eastern barbarians (eastern from a Chi- (A.D. 29-A.D. 70) seven precious things, in 
nese point of view) clothed in grass and | imitation doubtless of the Sapta Ratna of 
living in caves (a Chukch habit), knowing | Buddhism, were offered as tribute at the 
nothing of princedom or eldership, and | courtofthe Mikado. Inthe third century, 
living on the produce of the chase.” | according to Japanese authorities, Corea 
It would be easy but unprofitable to| was invaded and conquered by the em- 
trace, from Chinese writers, the early his-| press, who bore the remarkable name of 
tory of the country. It is sufficient to say | Jing6, but Chinese authors make no 
that it was governed for many centuries | mention of this expedition. In the sixth 
by various races of native kings, more or century Buddhism, which had been intro- 
less independent, but recognizing the suze- | duced into Corea some two hundred years 
rainty of China. In the seventh century | before, was carried by Corean apostles to 
the celebrated K’i-tan Tartars made their | Japan, where the new faith, by an adroit 
appearance on the stage of Corean history, | assimilation of the elements of the more 
and established the Ta dynasty, which|or less autochthonous Shinto system 
continued to reign until the tenth century, | of combined sun and ancestor worship, 
when a Kaoli chief, named Wang-Kian,| achieved a rapid success. During the 
united the middle and southern states of | following centuries the intercourse be- 
the peninsula with the northern tract into | tween the two countries became closer, 
one kingdom, which borrowed its name | but was not always of a friendly charac- 
from Chaosien. In 1392 Li-tan or Ni-tan, | ter, if, as Japanese authors affirm, fifty 
who seems to have been a sort of Corean | treaties of peace were concluded in the 
Warwick, and is better known as Tai-tso, | course of a few hundred years. At the 
founded the reigning dynasty, to which | close of the sixteenth century, we find 
the Coreans give the name of Tsi-tsin, or | Japanese settlers allowed to reside within 
Chi-shin. To him is due the present|the limits of the port of Fusan (Pu-san) 
division of the country into eight 0, or|at the mouth of the Nak-tong. They 
circuits, and the actual political and ad-| were under the orders of the prince of 
ministrative system dates from his reign, | Tsushima, who received the tribute and 
in which Seoul was made the capital of| transmitted the presents, by which the 
the kingdom. During the struggles of | shogun acknowledged what was regarded 
the Ming with their Tartar conquerors, | by the Coreans rather as a courtesy than 
Corea adhered to the former, and on the | as a symbol of homage: in fact, the gifts 
. | of the Japanese seem to have exceeded in 
* The only trustworthy description of this people will value the offerings of their first instruct- 
be found in Nordenskidld’s ** Voyage of the Vega.” lors in the civilized arts. On the pretext 
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of a slight offered to the dignity of Japan, {among the nobles, high aquiline noses 
but in reality to affirm his power by the | and delicately-cut features give a refined 
not unusual device of a successful foreign | and distinguished look to the face. A 
war, Taiko invaded Corea in 1592. The| similar type of countenance is not ‘rare in 
Japanese achieved an easy success at the | Japan, where indeed it is obvious, even to 
outset, although the Ming emperor sent | a casual observer, that two, if not three, 
troops to the aid of the Coreans, but on | distinct races must have been the progen- 
the death of Taiko, in 1598, the war lan-|itors of the present inhabitants. M. 
guished, and the bulk of the Japanese | Dallet estimates the population at ten 
army returned, bringing with them a vast | millions, but on the whole, after collating 
number of Corean books, and a more/|the various accounts of Japanese travel- 
questionable trophy in the shape of a/lers, and taking into consideration the 
shipload of Corean noses and ears, which | fact, that three-fourths of the eighty mil- 
were buried under a mound still shown at | lion square miles of Corean territory con- 
Kiyoto, and called the Mimi-dzuka or Ear- | sist of mountain, forest, and prairie, much 
barrow. of which, for many months of the year, is 
The Japanese do not appear, however, | under snow, we are inclined to doubt 
to have finally withdrawn from the penin-| whether the peninsula supports more than 
sula until about 1627; and a few years | from six to seven millions of souls. A 
afterwards, as we have already related,| Chinese author, cited in the Japanese 
the Corean king acknowledged the su-| Encpclopzdia, tells us that ‘among bar- 
premacy of the Manchu conquerors of | barian countries none can compare with 
China. The suzerainty of the new dynasty, | Cambodia in wealth, in generosity of dis- 
though it never became entirely nominal, | position with Liukiu, in geniality with 
soon dwindled into a mere exchange of | Japan, in bravery with K’itan (the original 
diplomatic courtesies, and for more than | home of the present Chinese dynasty), in 
two centuries Corea has been practically | fertility with Cochin-China, and in pro- 
autonomous, and untroubled by foreign! priety with Chaosien (Corea).” In the 
relations of any kind, until missionary | San-koku” the Coreans are described 
zeal brought it into contact with the West las of a mild and humane disposition, 
in 1866, and the new-born activity of Japan | averse to killing animals, obedient to the 
involved the Corean government in more!/law of Buddha, believers in spirits, and 
serious troubles in 1875. A momentous | opposed to the Chinese doctrine of the 
change in her fortunes is now impending, | male and female principles (éz-vang). A 
the seclusion of centuries is broken| Chinese envoy, who visited the Corean 
through, and a remote and untutored race, | court in 1866,* praises the people as sim- 
that has remained stationary for hundreds | ple in theirtmanners and cleanly in their 
of years, finds itself suddenly confronted | habits, but reproaches them with being 
with the restless progressiveness of the | destitute of “all love for art.” The char- 
West. Let us see what manner of people | acter given of them by Western observ- 
it is over whom impend the painful expe-| ers tallies pretty well with the above de- 
riences that are involved in the transition | scription. The Dutchman Hamel, who 
from Oriental to Occidental forms of civ- | passed several years in the country, on 
ilization. |the coast of which he was wrecked in 
In person the Coreans are taller and | 1653, found the people good-natured and 
stronger than the Japanese. ‘ One Co-|even generous. According to M. Dallet 
rean,” says the author of the “ San-koku,” | they are hospitable, singularly helpful in 
“will eat twice as much as a Japanese.” | their intercourse with each other, and 
They are better formed, too, presenting a| possessed of plenty of natural courage, 
softened Mongolian type of countenance, | but licentious in their lives, dirty in their 
narrower between the cheek-bones, and | habits, gluttonous, fond of gain, vengeful 
less heavy in the jaw. The great bulk | and suspicious —in a word, infected with 
are black-haired, but some ten in a hun-| the vices of a poor and oppressed people. 
dred, according to a recent Japanese ob-| The government is an Oriental despot- 
server, have hair of a chestnut color, |} ism of the ordinary type, but no halo of 
often of quite a light shade. Several dis-| divinity surrounds the Corean monarch, 
tinct races are probably mingled in the | resembling that of which a dim vestige 
population ; descendants of Chinese colo- | still lingers about the throne of the Mika- 
nists, of Japanese settlers, and of a|do, He may not, however, be touched 
variety of Tartar and Tunguissic tribes. | 
Possibly the Malay element is not wholly | * Translated by M. Scherzer, Publications de I’ Ecole 
absent. Very commonly, especially | des Langues orientales vivantes, 1378. 
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and ought not to be seen. His council | 
consists of a prime minister (ség-e7 ¢seng), 
with a right and left vice-minister and six 
secretaries of state (fan-tso) snqulding | 
over the six public departments, and | 
assisted each by a deputy and an un- 
der-secretary. The country is divided 
into eight circuits or to; in the north 
Ham-kiang and Piang-an, in the west 
Hwang-hai, Kiang-kei and Tsiong-tsieng, | 
in the east Kang-wan, and in the south 
Kiang-sang and Tsien-la. These names 
are Chinese, as are apparently almost 
all the names of rivers, mountains, and 
towns, throughout the kingdom. The cir- 
cuits of the south and west are the most 
fertile and the most populous. Over each 
province is placed a kam-tsa, or gov- 
ernor, assisted by a host of minor func- 
tionaries. In theory all public employ- 
ments, with a few exceptions, are open to 
every Corean who passes the proper ell 
aminations, as in China, but in practice | 
they are monopolized by the nobles. 
The army consists — on paper — of every 
able-bodied man, but does not in reality 
number more than ten thousand trained 
soldiers, whose training, again, is of a 
very perfunctory kind. They are armed 
with matchlocks, but still trust chiefly to 
bows and arrows. The officers are al- 
ways nobles, but have an inferior position 
to civil functionaries, as in China. The 
resemblance of the Corean polity to that 
of China is, however, more superficial 
than real: it may be said to approximate 
more closely to that of old Japan, but 
modified by a restricted infusion of the 
competitive element. The examina- 
tions, as in China, test nothing —so far 
as they are a test at all—but the candi- 
date’s knowledge of Chinese classical lit- 
erature, his command of elegant phraseol- 
ogy, and — not the least important of his 
qualifications — his calligraphy. 

Slavery has always existed among the 
Tatar tribes, and in a mild form it exists 
in Corea. Oriental slavery has never de- 
generated into the commercial employ- 
ment of man, under which form alone the 
abominable system has been known to 
the civilized nations of the West. Among 
the people the necessity of self-defence 
has led toa singular development of the 
principle of fraternity. According to M. 
Dallet, whose description of the social 
condition of the masses is extremely valu- 
able and interesting, every trade has its 
guild, the members of which are bound 
to afford each other mutual protection. 
The guild of porters —human backs are 
the principal means of transport — is es- | 
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pecially well organized; they know each 
other by conventional signs, and use a con- 
ventional language of theirown. Every 
village is a sort of guild, the inhabitants 
subscribing to a common fund, out of 
which arrears of taxes, expenses of mar- 
riages, funerals, etc., may in proper cases 
be defrayed, and losses by fire made 
good. The position of women is in some 
respects superior to that which is com- 
monly accorded to the sex in the East. 
Still, woman has hardly any rights, her 
own person even, if M. Dallet is correct, 
being “la propriété du premier venant.” 
Our author supports his assertion by ac- 
tual instances. But in public, women are 
treated with politeness, and are invariably 
addressed in honorific phraseology. Their 
apartments are secured from male intru- 
sion; even officials dare not enter them 
save to arresta rebel. They are not re- 
quired to prostrate themselves on the 
passage of a noble. Of crime they are 
supposed to be incapable, save the crime 
of treason, their male relatives answering 
for their misdeeds. To many of the reg- 
ulations affecting men they are not sub- 
ject; thus, in the capital, they may freely 
roam the streets at all hours, while a man 
caught abroad between 9 P.M. and 2 A.M. 
would be severely punished. They have 
no right to any surname, and the pretty 
home-names of Japanese girls, Flower, 
Snow, Gold, Pine, Crane, and the like, are 
never bestowed upon them. Sometimes 
they are called after the place of their 
birth, but on marriage even that is lost, 
and they become simply So-and-so “ Kek” 
— madame un tel, ‘ 
The nobles form a numerous class, and 
possess important privileges. They are 
for the most part descendants of the war- 
riors who, five centuries ago, placed the 
founder of the present dynasty upon the 
throne, having thus an analogous origin 
to that of the fvdai of the Tokugawa 
Shéguns. The king, however, has the 
power, which seems to be rarely exer- 
cised, of creating new nobles at his pleas- 
ure. Although in theory the public ser- 
vice, like that of China, is open to all 
freemen, with a few exceptions, in practice 
it is monopolized by the nobles, to many 
of whom, indeed, it affords the sole means 
of livelihood. The mansion of a noble, 
as well as his person, is inviolable. They 
wear a distinctive sort of cap made of 
horsehair, and are further known by the 
color of their dress, which is often of 
silk, and by the fashion and hue of their 
girdle. They do not carry weapons, and 
the military nobles are held in as slight 
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esteem as in China. In addressing no- 
bles the highest honorific form must be 
used, and on their passage plebeians are 
obliged to prostrate themselves. A noble 
is usually accompanied by a band of re- 
tainers, numerous in proportion to his 
rank and wealth, and no check save the 
imperfect one of public opinion seems to 
exist upon the pride, insolence, and 
tyranny of the order. The Catholic mis- 
sionaries agree in a hearty condemnation 
of the Corean aristocracy, in the ranks of 
whieh their preaching and example have 
made but few converts. 

Marriages are always negotiated by the 
aid of go betweens. The principal cere- 
mony consists in the fastening up of the 
hair of both parties on the eve of the 
wedding day. The unmarried youth of 
both sexes wear their hair in a long tress, 
which hangs down the back. On marriage, 
the bridegroom, who up to that event is 
considered a minor, causes this tress to 
be rolled up ina ball by his best man, and 
knotted firmly with silk cord a little in 
front of the crown of the head. It is the 
fashion to make the topknot as small as 
possible, and for that purpose the head is 
often partially shaved or the hair cut 
short, though the practice is forbidden by 
law. A Corean, who was given a passage 
from Nagasaki in H.M.S. * Kestrel,” was 
discovered on landing to be wearing his 
hair short, and without more ado was 
thrown down on the ground by the offi- 
cials and treated to a severe flogging. 
The bride, on the other hand, stuffs her 
tress with false hair, and this being 
divided is rolled up into a chignon, held 
together by a silver pin thrust horizon- 
tally through it, and allowed to hang down 
over the neck. The peasant women sim- 
ply bring the two halves of the tress cor- 
onet-wise round the head to be fastened 
in a knot on the brow. The marriage 
feast is provided by the bridegroom, and 
the actual espousal consists in the mutual 
salutation of the pair in the presence of 
the assembled guests. A curious custom 
which prevails among the better classes 
compels the newly married husband to 
desert his bride shortly after the marriage, 
and to show his good breeding by keeping 
away from her as long as possible. M. 
Dallet regards this singular usage as 
nothing but an exhibition of male con- 
tempt for the sex, but there doubtless is 


or was a meaning in it less trivial and un- | 


generous, Polygamy is illegal, but con- 
cubinage is freely practised by those who 
can afford it. Divorce is common and 
easy, and, of course, exclusively a male 


privilege. Widows of good position should 
not remarry, and ought to pass their lives 
in mourning for their dead husbands. 
The widower, on the other hand, goes 
into half-mourning only, and that for not 
more than a few months. Excessive 
grief for the loss of a wife is considered 
mauvats ton. 

The most pleasing trait of Corean do- 
mestic life is the mutual affection of 
parents and children, which all accounts 
agree in describing as exceedingly marked. 
Throughout life the son treats his father 
with the utmost respect, and prominent 
instances of filial piety are rewarded by 
exemptions and dignities. Memorial col- 
umns and even temples are sometimes 
erected in honor of filial self-sacrifice. 
The national regard for family affection 
is further displayed in the rigorous mourn- 
ing prescribed by law and custom upon 
the death of a parent or near relative. 
The corpse is placed in a stout coffin, 
which is laid in a special mortuary cham- 
ber, and there kept for several months. 
Here the dead must be mourned four 
times a day. The mourner dons a garb 
suited to the occasion, a long gown of 
coarse hempen cloth, soiled, patched, and 
torn, and confined round the waist by a 
thick rope of mingled strands of straw 
and hemp. A similar but more slender 
cord encircles the head, tied on either 
side so as to allow an end to hang down 
over each temple. In the hand a knot- 
ted staff is,borne. Thus accoutred, the 
mourner places the proper offerings, 
chiefly articles of food, upon a kind of 
altar, and for an hour or more wails over 
the corpse. At each new and full moon 
the relatives and friends of the deceased 
joininthe ceremony. These observances 
are continued long after interment, for at 
least two years, and often for three or 
more, and among the higher classes any 
neglect of them would be visited with the 
severest censure. The mourner should 
be clad in white, even the long stem of 
| his pipe must be white. His features are 
|hidden under a huge extinguisher of 
| Straw, which reaches down nearly to his 
|shoulders. He avoids all intercourse; it 
lis not proper even for an official to ad- 
|dress him. As muchas possible he makes 
| himself civilly dead, and the self-inflicted 
| isolation is universally respected. Naively 
'enough the Catholic missionaries regard 
these usages as “invented by Providence 
to afford them an easy and effectual dis- 
guise, without which their entry into 
Corea and their visits among the faithful 
would have been almost impossible.” 
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The Corean dress cannot be called 
picturesque. The present writer well re- 
members the singular appearance pre-| 
sented by the first Corean mission to 
Japan on their landing at Yokohama in 
May, 1876. The ambassador was dressed | 
in violet crape, and sat cross-legged on | 
tiger-skins spread over a sort of litter 
borne by nine men. A _ pair of im- 
mense horn spectacles, under a prodigious 
steeple-crowned, broad-brimmed hat of 
horsehair finely plaited over strips of 
bamboo, gave him the look of a Laputan 
philosopher. His garments seemed a 
world too big for him, and were ample 
enough to have enfolded a second envoy. 
Behind him marched in irregular proces- 
sion a number of sturdy bannermen, tom- 
tom-drummers, conch-blowers, and other 
musicians, in long, bright-colored, loose 
gowns over immensely wide trousers, con- 
fined below the knee by a sort of gaiters. 
Amid the ill-mannered jeers of the spec- 
tators, which the meagre, wizened, old- 
boy-looking policemen * made no attempt 
to repress, the motley embassy, which the 
events of 1875 had compelled the Corean 
government, sorely against its will, to 
despatch to the Mikado’s court, shuffled 
past to the railway station. 

The dress of the women differs from 
that of the men chiefly in being longer, 
but less ample and of gayer hue —rose 
and yellow being affected by women un- 
der thirty, and violet by ladies of maturer 
years. 

The food of the people is very poor. 
For the higher classes rice is the staple 
element; but the mass of the population, 
as in Japan, live upon millet and beans. 
They are fond of oil, especially of the oil 
of sesame and of castor oil, and make 
great use of peppermint and garlic as 
condiments. ‘The fronds of certain ferns 
are eaten as vegetables. They are not 
averse to flesh food, and seem to have a 
special liking for the flesh of the dog, 
which is also a common food in mountain 
villages in Japan. The missionaries ac- 
cuse them of gluttony, but probably they 
are guilty of nothing worse than the 
voracity of habitual hunger. To people 
who are rarely satisfied, the sense of re-| 
pletion must be among the greatest of | 
pleasures. ‘They are extremely addicted 
to the use of tobacco, and Hamel noticed 
their fondness for the weed only some 
fifty years after its introduction from | 
Japan, They rarely stir abroad without 





* These policemen have replaced the dignified two- 
sworded yakunin of ‘Tokugawa days in their flowing 
capes and trousers of fine silk. | 
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the pipe, of the long Chinese, not the 
short Japanese make, and in a wallet de- 
pending from the girdle they carry a store 
of tobacco and a tinder-box. <A Japanese 
correspondent of the Chdéya Shimbun 
(Morning and Evening News), who was a 
member of Kuroda’s mission to the coun- 
try in 1876, gives an interesting relation 
of his Corean experiences, with a brief 
summary of which we may fitly close this 
account of the habits and social condition 
of the people: — 


The junks here have stem and stern alike. 
Their sails are of plaited straw stiffened by 
transverse bars of bamboo, allowing thus of 
easy reefing. There is but one mast, but the 
boats sail well, within three points of the wind. 
The officials wear light green or red upper 
garments, confined by a narrow girdle, and by 
the fashion of this, and the color of his clothes, 
the rank of the wearer is known, A “ Kun- 
do,” who boarded a Japanese man-of-war, was 
assisted at each step by his attendants, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country. The ship’s 
crew were put through various novel exercises, 
and a broadside fired to divert him, but he 
blanched with terror, and begged that a stop 
should be put to the manoeuvres. Not long 
before, great riots had taken place in various 
parts of the country, caused by the oppressive 
conduct of the officials, who had trebled the 
taxes upon specious pretexts. But the “ Yam- 
pu” league was at the bottom of these dis- 
turbances; the “ Yamfu” are men who, like 
the “ Komos6” of the middle ages (Shégun- 
ate period), abandon the world from disap- 
pointment or exnui, and travel about mendi- 
cant-wise and owning no jurisdiction. Near 
Seoul a rising took place, headed by a de- 
scendant of a farmer king. The Japanese, 
who landed at a spot not far from Seoul, were 
fairly received by the people who crowded 
about them, glad to pick up any tobacco or 
food that was thrown to them —a very dirty 
and stenchy lot. Each Corean carries about 
his person a wooden ticket, with his name, 
circuit, address, and description, inscribed 
upon it. The Coreans could not understand 
how the Japanese came to be dressed in the 
foreign style. “Our emperor,” it was ex- 
plained to them, “ by his transcendent genius 
noted the conditions of the world, and intro- 
duced necessary reforms.” The dwellings of 
the Coreans are for the most part from ten to 
twelve feet square, and are little better than 
dog-kennels. The walls are of stone and 
mud, the roofs of thatch, tiled roofs are rare 
even in the towns. The floors are of hard- 
ened earth, over which oiled paper is spread, 
and on this the inhabitants squat down, Un- 
der the floor runs a sort of tunnel or flue, at 
one end of which a fire is lighted, and thus 
the house is warmed, There are no mats, 


| The people do not squat as the Japanese do, 


with the calves and backs of the thighs in 
opposition, but with the legs out (cross- 








legge i?). All woodwork is poor and scanty. 
But the Chinese characters with which interi- 
ors are decorated were beautifully written, for 
the Coreans are superb calligraphists. Silk 
was worn by officials, and in the better houses 
leopard skins were common, The walls of 
Kanghwa-fu have a circuit of about five miles, 
and are built of stone and brick, with four 
gates in the Chinese style, within which the 
houses, mostly thatched, are scattered irregu- 
larly, not arranged in streets. The people 
drink infusions of ginseng, ginger, or dried 
orange-peel, or water sweetened with honey, 
tea very rarely. There are no wine-shops, 
geishas (singing-women), or the like. At a 
Corean feast the following dishes were served : 
various confectioneries of sugar, flour, and oil, 
boiled eggs, pudding of flour, oil, and honey, 
persimmons, pine-seeds, macaroni soup, and 
fowl, boiled leg of pork, and wine. The Jap- 
anese settlement at Fusan is very costly to the 
Coreans, who are an exceedingly poor people. 
Its maintenance requires the revenue of a 
whole circuit. No rent was paid by the Jap- 
anese, all the buildings, etc., were maintained 
by the Coreans, and the barter-trade was a 
loss to them. The Japanese yisitors were 
often asked with great earnestness, if they still 
venerated Confucius and the sages, whose 
works and the commentaries form almost the 
whole literature of the country. At Seoul the 
castle enclosure is imposing, with cut-stone 

walls, and gates embellished. with handsome 
towers. Within, the houses are tiled, and 
many of them plastered as well.. The market 
was full of beef, pork, vegetables, etc. Gold- 
dust seemed plentiful in the interiors of the 
better sort of dwellings. Metals abound, but 
are not worked because of the Chinese super- 
stition of “féng-shui,” which the Coreans 
have adopted. ‘There is coal in Ham-kiang 
and Kiang-san, and silver is obtained in Chen- 
la, The people are stupid, ignorant, sly, and 
fraudulent, but they are very polite, very fond 
of literature, and take an especial delight in a 
kind of pen-and-ink conversation, in which 
the interlocutors exchange written sentences 
in high-flown Chinese. The people are fond 
of drink too, and among the documents looted 
at Kang-hwa was a royal proclamation against 
drunkenness.* 


Of the Corean language our space com- 
pels us to give a very ‘brief outline. It 
has no kinship with Chinese, though like 


* An Englishman, who accompanied the expedition | 
sent to rescue the crew of a F rench whaler, the ** Nar- 
wal,’? wrecked on Quelpiart, in 1851, gives a more 
attractive account of the Coreans. He found them 
simple and obliging, and characterized the officials as a 
‘decent, grave, and reverend body.”? Some of the na- 
tives wished to accompany him back to China, and | 
“ramble over the world” with him. Their houses 
were small but not uncomfortable, each surrounded by 
a stone wall, making a kind of courtyard in front. For 








very trifling offences, such as making a noise, a severe 


flogging was usually administered, and was looked upon | 
by the spectators, and even by the sufferer, as quite in 
the natural order of things. See Chinese Repository, 
vol. xx. 
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Japanese it has incorporated a great num- 
ber of Chinese expressions. The gram- 
mar of Corean shows it to be a member 
of the Mongolian group, and to possess 
many analogies with Japanese; in partic- 
ular, the rigid structure of the Japanese 
sentenee is reproduced in Corean, and the 
conjugation of the verb in both tongues is 
upon an almost identical model. The 
etymological affinities, likewise, seem to 
be dimly Japanese, though until a Tura- 
nian Grimm’s law shall have been dis- 
covered, no etymological comparison of 
the languages of north-eastern Asia can 
be of any value. Corean is destitute of 
gender, number, person, andcase. There 
are, however, postpositional particles 
which, like the Japanese ¢en?woha, agglu- 
tinate themselves to nouns, verbs, or even 
sentences. Thus saram (man) becomes 
saram-t (a or the man), savem-el (man, 
objective), savam-di(of aman), etc. The 
great peculiarity of the language, how- 
ever, consists in its possession of a series 
of particles, the exact analogues of which 
do not seem to exist in any other tongue. 
These particles are more or less worn 
forms of the verbs “do” and “be,” and 
in the Corean phrase play exactly the part 
which is filled in our own language by 
marks of interrogation, emphasis, admira- 
tion, and punctuation. The punctuative 
particles are the most curious; they are 
numerous, and are necessary to the sense, 
giving in words the force of the comma, 
the colon, and the period. Similar parti- 
cles, but ofivery much less refinement of 
definition, exist, to a limited extent, in 
Chinese and Japanese. If, as some phil- 
ologists maintain, the development of a 
language is to be estimated by the pro- 
portion it shows of symbolic” as op- 
posed to “presentive” words, Corean 
must be allowed to rank very high in- 
deed. There are three forms of the 
verb, one for addressing superiors, one 
for addressing equals, and a third for im- 
personal use and for addressing inferiors. 
The verbal forms are numerous and ex- 
pressive, yet of extreme simplicity. The 
Chinese character is used in Corea, but 
there is a native alphabet as well, perhaps 
the most perfect in existence. Of each 
class of sounds, dental, palatal, etc., the 
alphabetical characters possess a common 
element, so that the whole alphabet may 
easily be mastered in half an hour. 

Of the national literature of Corea 
nothing is known. The Chinese classics 
have been assiduously studied from very 
ancient times, and innumerable reprints 
of Chinese editions of them exist. The 
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Buddhistic literature of the country too 
is very extensive, but wholly of Chinese 
origin. It is curious that the Coreans, so 
closely connected with two such drama- 
loving peoples as the Japanese and Chi- 
nese, should be utterly destitute of any 
dramatic literature of their own. The 
nearest approach to it is a sort of recita- 
tive, resembling perhaps the Japanese 


né, which are said and sung at festivals, | 


and are very probably of Corean inven- 
tion.* 

It was not until the close of the six- 
teenth century, that Europeans became 
acquainted with Corea. To supply the 
spiritual needs of the Christian soldiers 
who accompanied the expedition of Taiko 
(see p. 774), a Jesuit father, Gregorio de 
Cespedes, was sent over from Japan, and 
landed in the country, the first European 
who ever trod its soil, in 1594. His con- 
duct, justly or not, aroused suspicion, and 
the year that saw his arrival witnessed 
his departure. Whether he made any 
converts among the Coreans is doubtful ; 
what is certain is, that no trace of Chris- 
tianity remained in the country after its 
evacuation by the Japanese troops. Some 
thirty years later a Dutchman, Jan Jans- 
son Weltervree, and two others, who had 
been sent ashore from the “Jacht Oude- 
kerke” to procure water and provisions, 
were detained by the Coreans; and the 
three were forced to assist their captors 
in the struggle then being maintained 
with the Manchu Tatars in aid of the last 
of the Ming emperors. In 1653 the 
“Jacht Sperber” (Sparrowhawk), on her 
voyage from Bataviato Japan, was driven 
out of her course by contrary winds and 
wrecked upon Quelpiart Island. The 
crew, among whom was a Scotchman 
named John Bosquet, were all saved but 
one. The survivors were detained like 
their predecessors, and kept under a strict 
but on the whole not harsh surveillance. 
Hendrik Hamel, of Gorcum, supercargo 
of the “Sperber,” evidently a man of 
courage and ability, has left a lively nar- 
rative of their captivity, in which a vivid 
and singularly accurate picture is drawn 
of the country and its civilization. Five 
of them attempted to escape, but were 
recaptured and cruelly punished. A sort 


* A Corean-French dictionary has been published by 
the Catholic missionaries. In the Chzna Review for 
187% and 1879, will be found a tolerably exhaustive 
grammar of the Corean language, by the Rev. J. 


Macintyre, of Newchwang, and the materials for a | 


grammar are said to have been lett by the late lamented 
Chinese secretafy, Mr. Mayers. An account of the 
language, by Mr. R. N. Cust, will be found in the 
Philological Fournal. 
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| of cangue was fastened round the neck, 
}and on this one hand was nailed down 
| while in addition a terrible flogging was 
linflicted with a kind of wooden bat. 
| Finally, however, Hamel with eight of his 
companions managed to escape after thir- 
|teen years’ captivity. His picturesque, 
| naive, and unbitter narrative should be 
|read as a pendant to Golownin’s admir- 
| able and touching account of his captivity 
| among the Japanese in the years 1810-13. 
The Dutch captives were of course re- 
garded with great curiosity by the natives, 
especially by the women, who believed 
them to be monsters with huge noses 
(like the fengu of Japan) which they 
tucked behind their ears when they took 
food. But they were uniformly well 
treated by the people, and above all by 
the Buddhist priests, whom Hamel par- 
ticularly praises for their generosity in 
almsgiving. 

For some centuries Japan was allowed 
to carry on a trifling trade at Fusan, on 
terms little advantageous to Corea, and 
up to 1790 the accession of each new 
king was notified to the Shégun, to whom 
| tribute was paid every tenth year. But 
after that date the Corean envoys did not 
| proceed beyond the island of ‘Tsushima, 
}and thé tribute became — perhaps it al- 
ways was —rather an exchange of pres- 
ents than a recognition of overlordship. 
The suzerainty of China was of a more 
real character, and in official documents 
the king of Corea constantly styled him- 
self the slave of the court of Pekin. 
Nevertheless, the Chinese were excluded 
from Corean territory as effectually as the 
Japanese; and through carelessness, or as 
a matter of policy, China never attempted 
to give substance to her shadowy suprem- 
acy. An occasional interchange of civil- 
ities took place between the frontier towns 
of Pian-man and Ei-chu, and from time to 
time a Chinese embassy arrived at the 
capital to invest a new king with the in- 
signia of his rank, while envoys from 
Corea presented themselves yearly at the 
Tatar court to receive the calendar (their 
most important function) and exchange 
gifts —in Chinese parlance, pay tribute. 
Every second year a great fair was held 
at Kien-wan, near the Manchurian border, 
at which “a crowd of Chinese who came 
from very distant parts met for traffic. 
They sold to the Coreans dogs, cats, 
pipes, leather, deer-horns, copper, horses, 
mules, asses ; and bought baskets, kitchen 
lutensils, rice, corn, pigs, oxen, paper, 
| mats, skins, and small horses esteemed 


| 








| for their speed. The fair only lasted half 
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a day, and if at nightfall the Chinese had | the indictment brought against them by 
not regained the frontier they were driven | the officials reproduced, almost textually, 
across it by Corean soldiers at the point} the accusations formulated against their 
of the sword.” * — ; | Japanese predecessors in martyrdom dur- 
For two centuries Corea thus enjoyed | ing the Shégunate of Iyeyasu. Among 
freedom from external troubles. But} many others, Vellozo and Colombe Kang 
within her borders the intrigues of the | both suffered torture and death. In 1801, 
nobles, poor, proud, and idle, bore fruit in |Alexander Hwang, a zealous convert, 
a constant succession of conspiracies and | wrote to the bishop at Pekin, advising 
rebellions. A sort of Bigendian and Lit- | the despatch of European troops to put 
tle-endian controversy, that arose between | an end to the persecutions and establish 
certain powerful families towards the close | and defend the faith —the beginning of 
of the sixteenth century, resulted in the | the too frequent association of missionary 
ultimate formation of four factions, the|and gunboat in the East. The letter is 
Syo-ron, the No-ron, the Nam-in, and the | given in full by M. Dallet, and a very re- 
Syo-puk, which still exist; the No-ron, or | markable document it is, going far, not- 
eastern party, and the Nam-in, or south- | withstanding M. Dallet’s pious defence of 
ern party, supposed to be adverse to for- | its author, towards justifying the policy 
eign intercourse, being by far the most|pursued by the Corean government 
influential. against their Christian subjects. Hwang 
Towards the close of the eighteenth | and his associates were executed for “ hav- 
century, the revival of Christianity in | ing sent a letter to foreigners, asking them 
Corea brought the peninsula, for the first | to bring great ships and put the country 
time, into direct relations with the West. | in danger.” 
In the year 1784 a Corean military noble,| Short!y afterwards the Corean govern- 
a nig vag — — be anger he gern 2 a nee by 
reatises in Chinese, on the doctrines of |} M. Dallet zz extenso) to the Chinese 
Christianity, among the books brought | court, in which the spread of Christianity 
back by the annual embassy on its return | was mentioned and deplored, the history 
from China. Delighted with the contents, | of the movement succintly described from 
he procured others, and entered into com- | the Corean point of view, the secret acts, 
munication with the Catholic fathers at| methods, and disguises employed by the 
sages who gladly availed a = oe regs a — omg advice 
the opportunity once more to plant the|of the emperor implored. The answer 
Church in Corea. The native messenger was somewhat vague, but in effect recom- 
was baptized at Pekin, and carried the| mended seyerity. For the next thirty 
sacrament to Piek-i. From this small be-| years a sort of intermittent persecution 
= oe grew, i . rapidity | py cwte: but did “¥ prevent, the growth 
which M. Dallet explains by reference to} o iristianity. A constant corresponc- 
the sociable character and innate mildness | ence was kept up with Pekin, from which 
of disposition of the Corean people; and| M. Dallet cites copious extracts, which 
in the second year of its existence it was | give a high idea of the fervent piety and 
able to boast of its first martyr. The faith | power of literary expression of these re- 
continued to spread, and in 1791 a Portu- | mote peninsulars, whose sole mental food 
guese missionary was charged with the | consisted of a few tracts in Chinese and 
spiritual direction of the Corean Church. |the Confucian classics. In 1827, it may 
Lut he was unable to get beyond the fron-| be here mentioned parenthetically, a Prot- 
tier, and a few years afterwards his place | estant missionary vessel appeared off the 
was taken by a Chinese priest known by | coast, and the well-known Dr. Gutzlaff 
the Fetaguies name of Vellozo, who, ~d managed to distribute a few Chinese Bi- 
the aid of a disguise, penetrated into the| bles. In 1831 Mgr. Bruguiéres, in answer 
country and visited the Christian districts. | to the request of the native Christians, 
His work was greatly facilitated by the | who begged that a mission might be sent 
courageous piety of a woman, known as/to them, advising its despatch by an 
Colombe Kang, wife of one of the inferior | ermed vessel, was named vicar apostolic 
= no ee : psa mend bes ~ - never - — —— 
yroken Out, and a number of converts sul-| tier; chiefly, according to M. allet, 
fered martyrdom with the usual constancy | through the jealous opposition of a Chi- 
and fervor of devotion. The counts of | nese priest called Pacifique Yu, who after- 
|wards brought great disgrace upon the 
Church, but in part through the ill-will of 








* From the letter of a Corean convert, given by M. 
Dallet. The convert was Kim, baptized André, and 


martyred in 1847. (See p. 781.) | the Portuguese missionaties. He died in 
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1835, worn out by fatigue and disappoint-| second persecution numbered seventy, 
ment, on the Liaotung border. | and were for the most part members of 

M. Dallet never forgets that he is a| the poorest classes of the population. 
Frenchman, and has not a good word to} The persecution is said to have been the 
say for missionaries of other than French | unprompted work of the government, dif- 
nationality; while to the influence or arms! fering in this respect from that of 1Sor, 
of his own country he trusts entirely for! which was begun at the earnest solicita- 
the eventual spiritual conquest of Corea. | tion of the nobles and dignitaries of the 
In 1836 M. Maubant, Mgr. Bruguiéres’s | kingdom. Our space compels only a brief 
successor, by feigning illness, contrived | presentment of the further annals of the 
to penetrate into the country, nearly two | Corean mission. In 1845 Mgr. Ferréol, 
centuries and a half having elapsed since | accompanied by M. Daveluy, a man of 
the feet of an European missionary had |singular.ability and great learning, and 
pressed Corean soil. In 1837 the first} André Kim, a native convert, took up the 
Bishop of Corea, Mgr. Imbert, got across | task of the three martyrs. André Kim 
the frontier. For a year or two the mis-| was the first Corean ordained as a priest, 
sionaries prosecuted their task in com-| whose sweetness of disposition, nobility 
parative peace, but in 1839 a large assem- of character, and wonderful powers of 
blage of Christians at Seoul aroused the mind, are shown in his correspondence, 
slumbering hostility of the authorities,| which is full of interesting information, 
and persecution was once more resorted | and reveals besides a most touching and 
to. The Christians met the storm with | pathetic story of trials and sufferings. 
unshaken faith, and not a few, including | He was arrested, and while he lay in 
women and girls, welcomed or sought,| prison Admiral Cécile, under orders of 
with an ardor rivalling that which charac- | the French government, presented a letter 





terized the early ages of Christianity in 
the West, the terrible crown of martyr- 
dom. 


ferings of his flock, Bishop Imbert gave | Kim was executed. 


demanding satisfaction for the murder of 
Mgr. Imbert and his faithful coadjutors. 


In the hope of mitigating the suf-| The French ships had hardly left, when 


In 1847 Admiral 


himself into the hands of the officials, and | Cécile returned with two men-of-war, “ La 
recommended the same course to his two! Gloire” and “La Victorieuse,” both of 


coadjutors. 


propriety has been much debated, has | 


since received the formal approbation of 
Rome. The three martyrs were offered 
the choice of returning to their own coun- 
try, but they unhesitatingly refused, and, 
on the 21st of September, were decapi- 
tated on the banks of the river that flows 
by the capital. According tonative Chris- 
tian report, they were first tortured. The 
self-sacrifice of the martyrs bore no fruit. 
The persecution increased in virulence; 
a proclamation was issued reproducing 
the accusations of 1801, charging the 
Christians, as their prototypes in the 
West had been charged sixteen centuries 


before, with celibacy and virginity as un- | 
natural, with community of goods and) 


women (based, no doubt, upon the habit 
of both sexes meeting in secret together 
for purposes of worship), with the prac- 
tice of secret and disgusting rites, with 
spreading vain and lying tales, and with 
inculcating precepts subversive of the re- 
lations between parent and child, and 
subject and prince. The proclamation 
closed with a string of fervent reproaches 
addressed by the king to himself, attribut- 
ing to his own sinful and neglectful con- 
duct the invasion of his realm by these 
pernicious doctrines. 





His conduct, of which the| which were wrecked on the Island of 


Kokun, off the west coast. The crews 
were well treated by the Corean govern- 
ment, until they were fetched off by an 
English vessel despatched from Shanghai. 
Shortly afterwards the Corean govern- 
ment replied to the French note. The 
document, which is given in full by M. 
Dallet, merits perusal as a calm and able 
statement of the Corean case. Noaction 
was taken upon it, beyond the despatch 
of a short answer containing some vague 
threats. The visit of the French ships 
was altogether unfortunate in its results. 
The fears of the people were awakened 
anew, and numerous petitions were ad- 
dressed to the government calling for the 
extermination of the Christians, whose 
numbers nevertheless continued to in- 
crease, and in 1859 were estimated at 
seventeen thousand. 

The news of the entry of the French 
and English forces into Pekin, on the 
13th of October, 1860, caused great excite- 
ment at Seoul. A European invasion was 
regarded as imminent, but a high official 





pointed out that the barbarians were to 
|pe dreaded on the sea and not on the 
|land, and were probably masters of “at 
| least ten ships of war.” Whata favorable 


The victims of this | moment, exclaims M. Dallet regretfully, 








was this for the appearance of a French 
gunboat! In 1864 the king died. A se- 
ries of intrigues, of which a very curious 
account is quoted by M. Dallet from the 
letter of a missionary, M. Pourthié, end- 
ed in the regency of Queen Cho, widow 
of a former king, the new monarch, Mong- 
Pok-i, being achild of twelve. The prime, 
minister was the father of the king, and | 
his first act was to ask the missionaries to | 
aid him against the Russians in exchange | 
for religious liberty. In this policy he 
was encouraged by the native Christians, 
who counselled him to seek an alliance 
with the French and English to keep out 
the Russians, who had demanded the 
right of settlement in the country. The 
demand, however, was not insisted upon; 
and, relieved from immediate danger, the 
government listened to the anti-Christian 
party, and a fresh persecution was the 
result. Mgr. Berneux and eight of the | 
missionaries were arrested and requested | 
to return to their own country. They 
refused, and after having been tortured | 
were all executed in March, 1866. Among | 
them was M. Daveluy, who had prepared | 


a Corean dictionary and translated sev- | 
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These are not free from some suspicion of 
exaggeration, not lessened by the miracles 
which sanctify the narrative. But a large 
measure of truth remains, and the history 
of Corean Christianity is a singularly close 
reproduction of the early history of Chris- 
tianity in Japan, of which M. Pagés’s inter- 
esting book* is the fullest presentment 
we possess. The same ready acceptance 
of the new faith, the same fervor, the 
same constancy under persecution, rising 


jalmost into joy at the prospect of mar- 


tyrdom, characterized the introduction of 
the religion of Christ in both countries. 
At the time of the French attack in 
1866, the Coreans asked the aid and ad- 
vice of Japan; but no notice was taken of 
their request. This was remembered in 
1868, when the Corean court declined to 
receive a communication from Japan an- 
nouncing the change of government. The 
Samurai party were enraged; in 1873 an 
attempt was made upon the life of Iwaku- 
ra, who had set his face steadily against 
the idea of punishing Corea for her temer- 
ity, followed by a rebellion in Saga. It 
was with a view of appeasing the military 
party that the Cabinet of Tokio undertook, 


eral native histories and chronologies, all though reluctantly, the Formosan expedi- 
of which have unfortunately perished.| tion of the same year. In September, 
Three of the missionaries only survived, | 1875, a Japanese man-of-war, the “ Un- 
of whom one carried the dreadful news of | yékan,” while taking soundings off the 
the fate of his companions to the com-| island of Kang-hwa, the stronghold and 
mandant of the French squadron in Chi-| historic refuge of Corean royalty at the 
nese waters. The result was the capture | mouth of the river on which the capital is 
of Kang-hwa by the French, followed by! situated, was fired on by the forts, in 
by an attack eon a pagoda, where the | consequence of which the forts were at- 
Coreans made a determined resistance | tacked and taken, with the loss of some 
and forced the invaders to retire. The|thirty Corean lives. The next year a 
subsequent departure of the squadron | treaty was pressed upon Corea, which in 
without further operations was taken by | spirit, and to a great extent in language, 
= Coreans as an acknowledgment of | was identical with the treaties then and 
defeat, and completed the ruin of the| still existing between Japan and the 
Church. The persecution raged more | Western powers, against the alleged injus- 
fiercely than ever; the native Christians, | tice and tyranny of which Japan at that 
according to M.  Dallet, who does not | very moment oan loudly hth The 
however vouch for the accuracy of his| government organ was brutally frank 
- E |> > y . 

informants, were tumbled by crowds into | upon the matter, and declared that Japan 


huge graves and buried alive, and by the 
year 1870 eight thousand of them had 
perished. With the story of this last and 
most terrible persecution M. Dallet ter- 
minates his work, mournfully, yet in the | 
full persuasion that the Church will) 
“again issue forth from the tomb which 
her enemies imagine to be forever closed 
upon her.” 

M. Dallet’s book is written in the most 
evident good faith ; but his relation of the 





sufferings of the martyrs is based entirely 
on native Christian reports, which form 
indeed the great bulk of his materials. 


intended to deal with Corea entirely and 
solely from the point of view of her own 
interests. A supplementary treaty was 
negotiated in October. The Corean pol- 
icy of the Japanese government did not, 
however, satisfy a large and influential 
section of the military class, and was one 
of the main causes of the great Satsuma 
rebellion of 1877, of which the story has 
been so well told by the late Mr. Moun- 
sey. Meanwhile, the ill-treatment of the 
crews of some American vessels, which 


* Histoire de la Chrétienté au Japon. 
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had been wrecked on the Corean coast, 
brought about the bombardment of Kang- 
hwain 1871. In 1880 Italy endeavored, 
through the good offices of Japan, to 
negotiate a treaty; but so detested were 
the Japanese that the attempt proved al- 
together fruitless. 

In 1881 a second Corean embassy ar- 
rived at Tokio. The circumstances of its 
despatch are only obscurely known; on 
its return the Liberal party seems to have 
been in the ascendant under the patronage 
of that Chinese Bismarck, as he has been 
termed, Li-hung-chang. China, indeed, 
had determined upon taking an active 
part in Corean politics, and four Chinese 
gunboats accompanied Commodore Shu- 
feldt, when in May, 1882, that officer, in 
obedience to the instructions of the Amer- 
ican Foreign Office, proceeded to Seoul 
in the U.S. corvette “Swatara.” The 
Chinese diplomatic agent, Ma-chien- 
chung,* was a personage of Taotai rank, 
and had previously been employed on a 
mission to Calcutta in connection with 
the opium question. Commodore Shu- 
feldt was well received, under Chinese 
advice or pressure, and a treaty was al- 
most immediately negotiated, the first 
ever concluded between Corea and a 
Western power. It is said that the first 
Chinese draft of the treaty contained a 
clause recognizing the suzerainty of Chi- 
na. The export duties fixed by the 
treaty were on necessaries eleven per 
cent., on luxuries thirty per cent., and on 
raw materials five per cent. The treaty 
has not been ratified; Commodore Shu- 
feldt’s diplomacy, indeed, has not been 
such as to merit approval at Washington. 
In July a treaty, upon lines similar to 
those on which the American negotiations 
were conducted, was made through Ad- 
miral Willes with Great Britain, but nei- 
ther has this been ratified. It should be 
remembered that the present is not the 
first attempt to conclude a British treaty. 
Lord Russell, in 1862, endeavored to pro- 
cure for British merchants similar advan- 
tages to what were then conceded to 
Japanese traders. A treaty with the Ger- 
man Empire followed, by which, it is 
alleged, more favorable terms are granted 
than either to America or ourselves. By 
France or by French missionaries the 
liberty of building chapels for the native 
Christians and of preaching to the natives 
has been demanded, but hitherto the 
Corean government has refused to make 


* Recently appointed Chinese minister to the French 
Republic. 
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any such concession in respect of its own 
subjects. 

Meanwhile the king, who had headed 
the Liberal party, died. In accordance 
with custom he had named his successor, 
an adopted son, who was a minor. The 
regency passed to the eldest of the sur- 
viving qneens, but Ni-hsia-yin, the Tai- 
on-kun, father of the royal minor, and a 
bitter enemy of foreigners — especially, 
it would seem, of the Japanese — seized 
the reins of power. On the 23d of July a 
mob, consisting in great part of soldiers, 
attacked the Japanese legation at Seoul.* 
Several members of the legation were 
killed, and the minister Hanabusa, for- 
merly envoy to Russia, narrowly escaped 
with his life. Together with the survivors 
of his suite, he made his way to the coast, 
where the party picked up a boat, and 
trusted themselves to the waves. They 
were fortunate enough, after drifting about 
for several days, to fall in with H.M.S. 
“Flying Fish,” which conveyed them to 
Nagasaki. The Japanese government 
displayed great energy and promptitude. 
In less than fourteen days a Japanese 
squadron was at anchor off the river of 
Seoul, with five thousand men on board, 
and on the 12th of August Hanabusa re- 
entered the capital, accompanied by a 
guard of six hundred Japanese soldiers. 
The Japanese demands were at once laid 
before the government, and under the ad- 
vice or pressure of the Chinese commis- 
sioner conceded, apparently without the 
slightest modification. It was agreed 
that fifty thousand yen (Japanese dollars) 
should be paid by way of compensation to 
the families of the Japanese victims of the 
23d of July, that a further sum of five 
hundred thousand yen should be paid in 
five annual instalments by way of dam- 
ages,t that a Japanese guard should be 
maintained for the protection of the lega- 
tion, as long as the minister should judge 
it necessary, at the expense of Corea, and 
in addition that the limits of the treaty 
ports should be greatly extended, a spe- 
cial envoy despatched to Tokio to tender 
due apology for the outrage, and the lead- 
ers of the rioters visited with condign 
punishment. A Japanese, who witnessed 
the execution of some of them, has given 
the following account of the scene, quoted 


* The queen, two of her children, and thirteen high 
dignitaries, were also reported to have been murdered, 
but more recent news seems to contradict this rumor. 
She is, however, reported to have died of grief and 
anxiety. 

t China is said to have paid up the whole in full, 
rather than endure a continued occupation of any part 
of the peninsula by Japanese troops. 








in the London and China Telegraph, 
from the Mainichi Shimbun (Daily News): 


At six A.M. they (the Japanese officials) 
arrived at the Bokwakan, where the execution 
was to take place. The outside of the build- 
ing was decorated with draperies. The com- 
mander-in-chief of the Corean army was 
seated inside on a seat in the centre, sur- 
rounded by a number of Corean officers in full 
dress, who were armed with bows and arrows. 
Outside was a large number of Corean soldiers 
. .. dressed in various colors; blue and red, 
however, were most conspicuous... . Next 
to the commander-in-chief was a general, who 
conveyed his orders to the men. When he 
approached the commander to receive his or- 
ders he knelt down... . At first the Corean 
band played, but ceased when a bell rung. 
Three guns then fired. ... Next came the 
executioner, who bowed down to the ground 
and then lifted up his staff... . The most 
imposing quiet prevailed until it was disturbed 
by the appearance of the criminals. They 
were tied with ropes and carried in sedan 
chairs. The jailors then caught them by the 
hair of the head and dragged them before the 
commander-in-chief. When the time for exe- 
cution had arrived, one of them loudly cried 
that he did not participate in the outrage, and 
that he knew nothing about it. Another burst 
into tears, saying he had ason at home, and 
he was much grieved to think how his son 
would grow up without paternal care. It was 
a most sorrowful scene. The executioners 
then placed two arrows on the heads of the 
criminals (probably through their ears), and 
after pouring a quantity of water over their 
faces, scattered some white powder. This 
was the signal for cutting off their heads. 
The executioners cut off the heads of the 
criminals after thirteen blows with blunt 
swords. The heads were then placed on a 
table and shown to the commander-in-chief. 
After that they were thrown into pits with 
their bodies. It was a most cruel and pitiful 
sight. 


Pitiful indeed, the more so in that, in 
all probability, the sufferers were per- 
fectly innocent men. The arch-criminal, 
the Tai-on-kun, like his fellow misoxene 
of a nearer East, got off with the mild 
punishment of exile to the Chinese town 
of Pao-ting-fu, in Chihli. His son, the 
present king, in a piteous letter, has im- 
plored the emperor to allow him to re- 
turn, pleading his father’s innocence of 
all share in the outrage, his great age (he 
is seventy-six), and the fact that “ owing 
to the extreme swiftness of the gunboat 


that quickly steamed away (with the Tai-| 
on-kun on board) upon the trackless sea, | 


far and farther out of sight,” he (the king 
fo] > 





| 


| 


had not been able “to find an opportunity | 


of bidding farewell.” The Chinese gov- 


ernment, while refusing the request, rec- 
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ognized the filial piety that dictated it, 
and have allowed the king to make an 
annual visit to his father. 

The older Chinese and Japanese writ- 
ers speak of the civilization of Corea with 
respect. She was familiar with the arts 
and philosophy of China long before 
Japan. It was from Corea, as we have 
already pointed out, that Buddhism passed 
over into the adjacent island empire; and 
up to a few centuries ago Corea was prob- 
ably the superior in that peculiar civiliza- 
tion, which China has originated, and 
spread over most far Eastern lands. To 
Corea Japan owes the art of pottery —the 
gift of less than three centuries ago — 
which the Satsuma and Hizen craftsmen 
have carried to so exquisite a perfection. 
Of Corean pictorial and decorative art we 
know little, but the objects taken by the 
French after their attack on Kang-hwa 
show that the Coreans are by no means 
destitute of artistic power. Itis only dur- 
ing the last two hundred years, under the 
peaceful sway of the Tokugawa dynasty, 
that the artistic faculty of the Japanese 
craftsman has ripened into a genius 
which, finding its highest expression in 
the earlier years of the present century, 
exhibits a penetrative intuition, a fluent 
force and ease, and a richness, if not va- 
riety, of composition, that the world will 
never cease to wonder at and admire. 

But the principal title of Corean civil- 
ization to fame is undoubtedly the inven- 
tion of movable metallic types, in which 
Mr. Satow has recently shown Corea to 
have preceded Europe by at least a cen- 
tury: and a half. Printing from tablets 
was practised in China towards the close 
of the second century, and block-printed 
editions of the classics and Sutras were 
common in the sixth century. In the 
eighth century the art was introduced 
into Japan, doubtless through Corea. 
Movable clay types are believed to have 
been used in China under the Sung dy- 
nasty in the eleventh century. But Mr. 
Satow gives irrefragable proof that types 
were first cast in copper by the Coreans 
at least as early as the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. The evidence indeed 
is very strong, that metal types were in 
use in the early years of the fourteenth 
century, and a Corean movable type 
reprint of the K’umg-tsz-kia-yii (Contue 
cian Table-talk), in the possession of Mr. 
Satow, announcing itself as printed ‘at 
the Discrimination Unity bookshop” in 
1317, is probably one of the oldest type- 
printed books now extant. Thus in the 
fourteenth century, Corea, which had long 
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possessed an alphabet of admirable sim- 
plicity (and the Chinese are still without 
one), was acquainted with the art of print- 
ing from metal types, and fully equipped 
for a start in civilization, which nothing 
but the blighting influence of barren Con- 
fucian and Buddhistic systems prevented 
from taking place. Up to the sixteenth 
century, there is strong reason to be- 
lieve that Japan was indebted to Corea for 
most of her literature; a vast quantity of 
books was brought back by the survivors 
of Taiko’s expedition, and an immense 
impetus to letters thus given, which was 
sedulously maintained by the princes of 
the Tokugawa house. On the whole, 
Japanese civilization, up to the time of 
Taiko, was not greatly in advance of that 
to which she principally owed it, and even 
at the present day it is superior mainly in 
a material aspect, and in the European- 
ized form of government and administra- 
tion that dates, after all, only from 1869. 

Little attractive as the externals of 
Corean life seem to be, Miss Bird’s de- 
lightful volumes have revealed an almost 
equal wretchedness in the life of the re- 
moter parts of much-trumpeted Japan. 
The tyranny of the Corean nobles is prob- 
ably not more oppressive than was that 
of the dushz of “ unenlightened” Nippon; 
while the Corean laws are believed to be 
free from the barbarous cruelty of the old 
Japanese code, the horrors of which are 
familiar to all who remember the Shina- 
gawa execution ground of less than twenty 
years ago. The shortcomings of Corea 
are those of a poor, unfruitful country of 
mountain, forest, and morass, overpower- 
ingly hot in summer and icy cold in win- 
ter, where rice and tea are luxuries, and 
the flesh of dogs is reckoned an epicurean 
diet. 

No one who has studied Corean history 
will wonder that dislike of the foreigner 
became a traditional element in the policy 
of the government. Whether any formal 
edict was ever promulgated against for- 
eigners, as was the case in Japan, is un- 
certain; but, in practice, the country has 
been closed to the stranger since the es- 
tablishment of the reigning dynasty in 
1392. The recent reversal of this policy, 
forced upon the Corean government in 
the first instance by Japanese insolence 
and Western missionary zeal, has been 
productive, so far, of nothing but disaster 
to the country. 

Of the causes of the outbreak of the 
23rd of July we are not sufficiently in- 
formed, At bottom, probably, it was the 





of dread rather than of antipathy. A 
number of men-of-war of various nation- 
alities, at least eight or ten, had appeared 
simultaneously in Corean waters just pre- 
viously, and the people panic-struck had 
rushed to the hills for safety and shelter. 
Since the treaty of 1875 the Japanese 
traders and officials, according to their 
own press, had treated the natives with a 
roughness approaching brutality ; and the 
suddenness with which a whole batch of 
treaties was sprung, so to speak, upon 
the nation, probably drove the more pa- 
triotic spirits wild with mingled fear and 
wrath. In all these causes of discontent 
some palace intriguers doubtless saw their 
opportunity, and availed themselves of it, 
in the childlike Oriental fashion, without 
stopping to count the cost or attempting 
to guard against the event. 

It is to be hoped that full consideration 
will be given to the difficulties which be- 
set the emergence of a country, situated 
as Corea is, from the isolation of cen- 
turies. We cannot doubt the ultimate 
benefit, both to the Coreans and to the 
rest of the world, of her entry into the 
community of civilized nations. But the 
inevitable wrench should be given as gen- 
tly as possible. Diplomatists are not the 
true apostles of civilization, but mer- 
chants. The foreign merchant and native 
trader soon meet on equal terms; the 
grogshop keepers and frequenters, who 
follow in the wake of the merchant, may 
be dealt with by the consuls, if armed 
with sufficient powers under international 
agreement; and the speculators who prey 
upon the government should be left un- 
aided by foreign law. In addition, our 
experience leads to the conviction that 
the remedy for breach of contract should 
be sought, not in the court of the defend- 
ant’s nationality, which, when the plaintiff 
is a native, amounts toa denial of justice 
to him, seeing the impossibility of his 
having the slightest notion of the laws and 
procedures of half-a-dozen different coun- 
tries, but in a court of arbitrators com- 
posed of natives and foreigners, under a 
president chosen from time to time by the 
court itself, administering natural equity, 
and giving no costs save costs of court. 
Our principal error in dealing with Orien- 
tal nations has been the indirect enforce- 
ment of a system of law in more or less 


| just accordance with our own habits, tra- 


result of a dislike of the foreigner, born | 
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ditions, and needs, upon a people to all 
whose usages, wants, and preconceived 
notions of right and wrong, a foreign code 
is utterly unsuited and opposed. The 
“magic of patience,” to quote for tbe 





| 






hundredth time — it cannot be quoted too 
often — Lord Beaconsfield’s fine expres- 
sion, will work wonders in diplomacy as 
in the ordinary business of life. The 
trade of Corea is by no means without 
value to us, but it is not, nor is it likely 
to become, so valuable, that we cannot 
afford to wait for its gradual development. 
The total value of the import and export 
trade with Japan has risen in three years 
(1876-9) from 32,000/. to nearly 300,000/. 
The mineral wealth of the peninsula is 
probably considerable ; gold, there can be 
no doubt, is fairly abundant; the Coreans 
are strong and. tolerably diligent workers ; 
and cattle, skins, timber, coal, seaweed, 
and haliotis, are plentiful enough to allow 
of the creation of a very respectable ex- 
port trade with China and Japan. 

The political future of Corea, however, 
is thick with troubles. The power of the 
nobles must be brought within proper 
limits —a result not to be accomplished, 
it is to be feared, without considerable 
internal friction. Russia has of late dis- 
played great activity in eastern Asia. 
Since 1863 a considerable Corean emigra- 
tion has been attracted into the Amur 
provinces. In 1874 thirteen colonies had 
established themselves in Russian terri- 
tory, numbering four thousand souls. 
The Coreans are well received by the Rus- 
sian authorities. Vladivostock is close 
to the Corean frontier, and the progres- 
sion Corea-wards, physical and moral, of 
Russia during the last decade or so has 
been constant and by no means slow —a 
fact of which the government of Seoul is 
well aware and not a little apprehensive.* 
China, again, evidently intends to give a 
more substantial reality to her historical 
suzerainty than she has ever aimed at in 
the past; while Japan is restless and angry 
under the recent check to her diplomacy 
caused by the astute action of the court 
of Pekin. Amid these warring and pow- 
erful interests the independence of Corea 
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may at any moment sacrifice her outlying 
vassal to purchase Russian abstention 
from interference with her border dis- 
putes, or from connivance with internal 
Mohammedan outbreaks; while Russia 
would gladly acquire a territory that would 
carry with it the supremacy of the East- 
ern seas. Nevertheless, in view of our 
own interests as of the welfare of Corea, 
the only policy open to us involves the 
tacit recognition of some mild form of 
suzerainty exercised by China; should 
that be in peril of failure, France and 
America, together with Japan and China, 
would perhaps join with us in an attempt 
to convert the peninsula into a sort of 
Belgium in the far East. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
NO NEW THING. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
PHILIP FINDS OUT ALL ABOUT IT. 


THANKS to the good offices of Signora 
Tommasini, Philip found Florence a very 
delightful place of residence. There, asin 
all other European cities to which her 
avocations led her from time to time, the 
signora had a large acquaintance, and 
there, as elsewhere, she led a merry and 
a busy life. She only sang three times a 
week, and on the alternate nights she 
either received her friends in an easy, in- 
formal manner, or, with that strange han- 
kering after the familiar scene which is 
common to all who make their livelihood 
upon the stage, she went to the opera, and 
listened to the performances of her col- 
leagues. Either method of passing the 
time was equally agreeable to Philip, who 
loved society in any shape, and was great- 
ly pleased with the reception accorded to 
him by the incongruous assemblage of 
young Italian nobles, and actors, and 





runs no small risk. The Mikado’s gov- 
ernment does not at present entertain the | 
fatal ambition of making Japan a conti- 


professors of music, and wandering En- 
glishmen who frequented the signora’s 
ever-open sa/ons, or jostled one another 


nental power, but the notion is popular | in her dingy little boxat the theatre. His 


with the bureaucracy under the exclusive 
rule of which Japan is fast falling. China 


* Mr. Aston, who lately visited Corea as interpreter 
on the staff of Admiral Wiiles, estimated the number 
of Coreans in Russian Tartary at ten thousand, two 
thousand of whom are employed at Vladivostock, where 
they earn about a rouble aday. He found the officials 
and people most friendly, and was surprised at the well- 
informed interest displayed by a fsa (governor) in 
such subjects as the Panama Canal, the recent war in 
Egypt, and the importance to England of the Suez 
Canal. The desire of the natives for information he 
describes as boundless, 





voice was extravagantly praised; and as 
he was generally understood to be a 
wealthy amateur, the manager of the 
opera and others felt no hesitation in as- 
suring him that he was capable of outshin- 
|ing Mario. He did not, of course, take 
| any steps for securing the services of the 
| professors who were so civil to him. Un- 
| der existing circumstances, it did not seem 

likely that he would ever be called upon 

to spend weary hours in practising scales 
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again, and the delight of absolute idleness, 
which had always been very dear to him, 
was doubly so in: the land which is pro- 
verbially the best fitted for its enjoyment. 

One or two disagreeable emotions pre- 


vented his happiness, during the ten days : 


which intervened between his arrival and 
that of Signor Cavestri, from being quite 
complete. Margaret’s telegram gave him 
a shock and an uneasy afternoon. The 
brief episode of his married life had 
dropped so far back into the mists of 
memory that he had long since ceased to 
think of it as a possible source of trouble, 
and it may be supposed that his feelings 
towards Hugh Kenyon, when he heard of 
that officious person’s behavior, were not 
of the most charitable kind. Again, he 
could not shake off a haunting dread of 
what Margaret might say or do upon hear- 
ing the true nature of his business in Italy, 


and if he could have recalled his confes- | 


sion five minutes after he had committed 
it to the charge of the post-office, it is 
certain that he would have done so. But 
in due time a very kind and affectionate 


letter from Longbourne set his mind at | 


ease upon both of these points; and he 
had the justice to thank Signora Tomma- 
sini for the good advice that she had given 
him. “1 shall always come to you in fu- 
ture when I am in any difficulty,” said he; 
and she answered, “Upon my word, | 
think you might apply to a worse person.” 

In writing to Signor Cavestri Philip 
had found it unavoidable to acknowledge 
his identity, and from this it resulted that, 
as he was breakfasting one morning, the 
Signora Bonera rushed into his room like 
a whirlwind, enveloped him in a highly 


perfumed embrace, kissed him on both | 
cheeks, and reproached him shrilly for | 


having concealed the fact of their relation- 
ship. Signora Bonera, when arrayed in 
her best clothes, was not a cousin to be 
received enthusiastically by persons of 
fastidious tastes. Her hair, which was 
liberally oiled, was arranged in a towering 
curly mass above her forhead ; upon the 
top of this was perched a yellow bonnet 
adorned with large red roses; she wore a 
silk gown of a tartan quite unknown to the 
Highlands of Scotland; and she diffused 
for many yards around her person an odor 
of patchouli powerful enough to have sick- 
ened a fox. 

Her heart, she said, had spoken the mo- 


ment Philip had entered her door. She 
had felt that this was no stranger. She 


had experienced an irresistible impulse 
— Here she started to her feet, and 
Philip, fearing lest the impulse might be 
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| coming on again, rose hastily, and placed 
the table between himself and his visitor, 
as a measure of precaution. 

“My dear Signora Bonera” —he be- 
gan. 

“Don’t say Signora Bonera; say Lu- 
cia.” 7 

| Well, my dear and warm-hearted Lu- 
| cia, let me implore you not to give way to 
|impulse. You must remember that I am 
|an Englishman, and in England we do not 
| give way to impulse; we dislike it very 
much. Perhaps you would not mind my 
mentioning another of our peculiarities. 
We never kiss our cousins.” 

“Ts it possible?” 

“Never, I assure you. In fact, we con- 
sider it quite a scandalous thing to do. 
We are not,” continued Philip, speaking 
slowly, and watching the effect of his 
words upon the lady, “we are not in any 
way a demonstrative people. When we 
like our cousins very much, we do not 
embrace them, but we endeavor to im- 
prove their circumstances.” 

Signora Bonera nodded, as though to 
imply that that form of acknowledging 
the ties of consanguinity struck her fa- 
vorably. 

“ But then,” Philip went on, “our cous- 
|ins must not be troublesome or intrusive 
people. Indeed, such is our eccentricity 
that, in a general way, the less we see of 
them, the more likely we are to be liberal 
towards them. I myself have been think- 
ing that if I should succeed in establish- 
ing my claim to the Brune estate —a very 
poor estate you will be sorry to hear — it 
would be one of my proudest privileges 
to increase your annual income, my dear 
Lucia. After what I have said, you will 
understand that I could only do so sub- 
ject to the restriction I have hinted at. 
In point of fact, if I ever saw or heard of 
you again, I am afraid you would lose your 
allowance. Now, what should you say to 
2,500 /ire a year?” 

Signora Bonera, who had shown no 
signs of taking offence at this plain-spok- 
en offer, shrugged her shoulders, spread 
|out her hands, and made a hideous face. 
| Philip rightly interpreted this pantomime 
|to mean that the sum was paltry, but 
| that she would accept, if she could not get 
| more. 
| Lucia,” said he, “I fear that you are 
greedy. And that is a pity because it 
lessens my interest in you. You see, there 
really is no reason at all why I should in- 
| Crease your income.” 
| When one is ashamed of one’s rela- 
| tions, one must pay to get rid of them,” 








| 
| 





remarked Signora Bonera quite good-hu- 
moredly. 

“Just so; but as you will not come to 
England, and as I can very well exist 
without visiting Florence again, I can 
virtually get rid of you gratis. There is 
the post, you will say. Well, I offer you 
2,500 /ire a year not to write me letters ; 
and I consider that a very fair price. 
Think it over, my dear Lucia, and I am 
sure you will consider it so too.’ 

Philip would hardly have dared to be so 
impertinent if he had not seen by the 
woman’s manner that impertinence was 
not likely to affront her. She answered 
him by another shrug and another gri- 
mace, and then held out her hand to him 
frankly. 

“It shall be a bargain,” said she; “ only 
you must say nothing about it to Zo zio, 
or , 

“Or he will want it all for himself. 
Do not alarm yourself, he shall be kept in | 
ignorance. And, by the way, when is| 
that estimable uncle going to make his | 
appearance? He has already kept me| 
waiting a week.” 

“Eh! he is an old man; and what was 
the hurry? I had a letter from him this 
morning, saying that we might expect 
him to-morrow. I was going “to ask you 
to come in the evening and meet him ; but 
since you are so proud ig 

“T assure you I am not in the least 
proud, and I shall be delighted to spend 
the evening with you some other time; 
but perhaps /o zéo and I could hold our 
first conference more comfortably if he 
would do me the honor to dine with me 
here to-morrow.” 

“ As you please,” answered the accom 
modating Lucia. And when she was gone 
Philip began to think that she had got 
her promise of a hundred a year upon tol- 
erably easy terms. ‘I would have prom- 
ised her more, though, if she had stuck 
out for it,” he said to himself laughing; 
“ T shouldn't much care about introducing 
these noble Italian relatives to Nellie. 
What will the old man be like, 1 wonder? 
I hope #e won't kiss me.” 

But when Signor Cavestri was an- 
nounced, the next evening, Philip per- 
ceived at once that there was no fear of his 
doing anything of that kind. He was a dap- | 
per, consequential little gentleman, with | 
grey hair, a dyed moustache, carefully | 
brushed, threadbare clothes, and a snuft- | 
box. He paused at the door, drew him- | 
self up to his full height of five-foot-six, 
and bowed. Then he advanced a few) 
steps, and bowed again. Finally he held | 
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out his hand in a somewhat patronizing 
manner, and said it gave him infinite 
pleasure to find himself in the presence 
of his sister’s son. He was so dignified, 
so affable, and declined with such inexo- 
rable suavity to speak a word upon mat- 
ters of business until he should have 
eaten his dinner, that Philip was charmed 
with him, and thought to himself that, if 
this relative wanted to be pensioned off, 
he was playing his cards unskilfully. 

“He would pass muster anywhere. 
‘My uncle, the Marchese Cavestri’—it 
sounds very well, and I don’t know why 
he shouldn’t be a marchese ; he looks like 
one, and he is pompous enough to be a 
grand-duke. I dare say he manufactures 
Bologna sausages though, when he’s at 
home.” Philip, to whom any new type of 
humanity was a godsend, was so well en- 
tertained, during dinner, by studying his 
uncle, drawing him out, and taking men- 


| tal notes of his peculiarities, that he felt 


no impatience to begin questioning him 
upon the subject which he had been 
brought thither to discuss, and it was 
Signor Cavestri himself who first intro- 
duced it. 

“ You wish, as I understand,” said he, 
“to have proof of the legitimacy of your 
birth. It gives me much satisfaction to 
be in a position to furnish you with that 
proof. In my presence, on the 25th of 
April, 1853, Signor Bruno was married to 
my sister, the late Lucia Cavestri, at the 
church of Sant’ Onofrio, in the city of 
Florence.” And, having delivered him- 
self of this announcement with the air of 
one who challenged contradiction, Signor 
Cavestri crossed his legs, threw back his 
head, and took snuff. 

“You said Signor Bruno, I think,” 
observed Philip, his heart beating a little 
more quickly. 

“Signor Bruno; or, as you would say 
in English, Meestare Braoun. He after- 
wards, as you are aware, assumed the 
title of Count Marescalchi.” 

“The difference of Bruno and Brown 
is of some importance. I presume there 
is a register kept at the church.” 

“At Sant’ Onofrio? Certainly there 
is; and with your permission we will ex- 
amine it together to-morrow morning. 
Sincerely rejoiced shall I be, my dear 
nephew, if I can be the means of restor- 
ing to you your family estates. That I 
have a disinterested wish for your welfare 
I have, I think, already shown,” contin- 
| ued Signor Cavestri grandiloquently. “I 
resigned you —not without a pang, be: 
lieve me —to that wealthy English lady 
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whose name is so extraordinary a one 
that I will not attempt to grapple with it 
— I resigned you, I say, to her, feeling 
that I was best consulting your happiness 
in sodoing. My own means, alas! suffice 
barely to provide me with the necessaries 
of life; and for myself, when I am pow- 
erless to offer assistance, I withdraw — I 
do not intrude upon those whom I cannot 
serve. Thus I saw but little of your 
lamented mother during the last years of 
her life; and for the same reason I have 
refrained from even writing to inform my- 
self of your health and prosperity through- 
out this long period of separation.” 

He did not mention that he and his 
brother had received handsome sums of 
money from Margaret in acknowledgment 
of their written promise that they would 
at no future time attempt to exercise con- 
trol over their nephew’s education or lib- 
erty. 

Philip said he fully appreciated this 
delicacy, and Signor Cavestri resumed : 
“It is at the cost of some personal sacri- 
fice that I am here at this moment; but 
it is painful to speak of such matters. 
Poverty is an evil to be borne with forti- 
tude. To conceal it is impossible; to 
parade it is unworthy.” 

“Shall 1?” thought Philip, “or shan’t 
I? Really, I think I will.” He produced 
a.bank-note, and began hesitatingly: “ It 
should be a matter of course that any 
expenses incurred on my behalf — I hope 
you will allow me to ——” 

In another moment the note was 
Signor Cavestri’s pocket. 

The old gentleman took it with an air 
of such kind condescension that Philip 
could not help thanking him. “I am 
sure I am very much indebted to you ad 

“My dear nephew, do not distress me 
by mentioning it. I am entirely at your 
orders. Early to-morrow morning I will 
give the necessary notice, and at eleven 
o’clock the register of Sant’ Onofrio shall 
be ready for your inspection.” 

Shortly after this Signor Cavestri re- 
tired, wishing his entertainer good-night 
with a happily blended mixture of respect 
and avuncular affection. The next morn- 
ing, punctually at the appointed hour, 
he reappeared; and after a short drive, 
which seemed rather a long one to Philip, 
the pair were admitted into the sacristy 
of the church of Sant’ Onofrio by a black- 
browed priest, who was awaiting them. 

All at once it flashed across Philip that 
he had reached the crowning and decis- 
ive moment of his life. In one word of 


in 
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table lay all his future, inexorably predes. 
tined and waiting forhim. “Either I am 
somebody, or I am less than nobody,” he 
thought. “I ama Brune, or I am only a 
doubtful sort of a Brown. Iam to have 
a fresh start and a fair fortune, or I am 
to drop back into the old life of obscurity 
and drudgery and debt, and to be laughed 
at for having made a fool of myself into 
the bargain. Two wretched little letters 
of the alphabet to settle it all, one way or 
the other!” He positively did not dare 
to look; his heart stood still. The dim 
sacristy, with its old carved-oak presses, 
the vault-like chill of the air, the faint, 
musty smell of dust and stale incense, the 
old man and the priest gazing at him curi- 
ously —all these, for one bewildering 
instant, seemed part of a nightmare which 
he would have given the world to be able 
to shake off. 

Then he held his breath, and looked — 
and broke out into an irrepressible excla- 
mation of joy. There, on the page be- 
fore him, in a large, distinct handwriting, 
was the signature of “George Brune,” 
surmounting that of “ Lucia Cavestri,’’ 
“ And it’s all right, by Jupiter!” shouted 
Philip, unable to control himself; “ and I 
can pay every penny I owe, and Meg shall 
live with me, if she will, and the stage 
may go to the devil! Hurrah! ‘The 
gates are passed, and Heaven is won!’” 

The priest, who naturally had not un- 
derstood a word of this excited declama- 
tion, looked slightly scandalized, and 
crossed himself, while Signor Cavestri 
took snuff, and laughed a short, dry laugh. 

“ Allow me, my dear nephew,” said he, 
“to congratulate you in advance upon 
coming into your fortune, and myself 
upon having been the humble means of 
leading you towards it.” 

Philip shook hands warmly with the 
old gentleman ; he shook hands also with 
the priest; he emptied his pockets of all 
the money that was in them, and poured 
it into the various boxes which the church 
contained, so that the poor of the parish 
received an unusually large donation that 
week, and his Holiness the pope benefited 
to the extent of five napoleons in the 
form of Peter’s pence. 

“Eh, eh!” exclaimed Signor Cavestri, 
who had watched this prodigality with 
raised eyebrows; “it seems, then, that 
your estate is a large one, my nephew.” 

“No; it is not large,” answered Philip, 
laughing a little at himself. “I shall not 
be a rich man. I suppose that, strictly 
speaking, arrears will be due to me; but 


the open volume there on the old oak /| 1 should never think of claiming them.” 





| 





Signor Cavestri smiled half benevo- 
lently, half compassionately. ‘Such gen- 
erous sentiments do you immense credit,” 


said he; “ but justice, we must remember, ; 


is justice. Might I venture to suggest 
that the half only of these arrears should 
be claimed?” , 

“ You don’t understand,” replied Philip. 
“Mr. Neville Brune is a great friend of 
mine —a very particular friend. It would 
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| on for the best part of an hour, and it was 
| with a thrill of pleasure and exultation 
| that he signed himself, for the first time, 
“ Philip Brune.” 

On returning from her drive that after- 
| noon, Signora Tommasini found Mr. 





Marescalchi extended upon one of the 
arm-chairs in her gaudy sa/ox,; and as 
|soon as she saw his face, “ Ah!” she 


| cried, “1 know what is the news you have 


be out of the question for me to make | brought me.” 


such a demand upon him. Besides, he 
couldn’t pay.” 

“Ah!” said Signor Cavestri, with an 
expressive dropping of his head and 
hoist of his shoulders. 

“ And now,” Philip resumed, “let us 
take a copy of this entry in the register, 
and be off. I must write to England im- 
mediately.” 

He took leave of his uncle at the 
church door, and hurried back to his ho- 
tel, treading upon air. He had never 
known how much he had desired this 
thing until it had come into his posses- 
sion. He had never known what a weight 
those five thousand pounds that he owed 
to Signora Tommasini had been upon his 
mind until he sawa near prospect of his 
being able to return them to her. For he 
had never dared to think much about it 
before, and, as we know, he had a remark- 
able power of putting away from him all 
reflections that were disturbing to his 
peace. 

“ Dearest Meg,” he wrote, “I have 


“T have brought you good news,” said 
Philip. “Atleast, I hope you will think 
it so.” 

‘You know I do not think it so,” re- 
turned the signora pettishly; “1 am dis- 
appointed and disgusted, and I don’t 
mind telling you as much. I wish that 
meddling old housekeeper had been hung 
before she did all this mischief! Don’t 
expect any congratulations from me; I 
never was more sorry for anything in my 
life. Your career is spoilt, and 1 have 
lost my friend.” 

“Do you know, I am not so certain 





that I had a career to spoil, and as for 
| your friend, since you are good enough to 
{call me your friend, I promise you that 
| you will never lose him, if you care to 
| keep him.” 

* You couldn’t very well say less than 
that; but it doesn’t alter the fact, unfor- 
| tunately. Will you ask me to go and 
| stay with you at Longbourne? I should 
| like to see you attempt such a thing! 
| No; the day will come when you will 











been to the Church of Sant’ Onofrio, and | think that you have done a great deal if 
there it is in black and white — ‘ George | you shake hands with me after a concert. 
Brune’ and ‘Lucia Cavestri. I know I know what English society is. 1 might 
you will give me joy. You don’t need me | be invited to stay with dukes and duch- 
to tell you that Longbourne will be your | esses, and grandees of that sort; but toa 


home as long as ever you like to make it| house such as yours will be— never in 


so, and I am quite sure that Nellie will | 
say the same. Isn’t it just like the end of | 
a fairy-tale? — Longbourne in the hands | 
of the old family again; you with all your | 
dreams about to be fulfilled; nobody a| 
penny the worse (for of course | shall not | 
let Mr. Brune suffer any loss, beyond | 
what can’t be helped); and your unworthy | 
correspondent an independent man! | 
can hardly believe it all, and have to keep | 
looking at the copy of the register which 
lies beside me to convince myself that | 
am awake. Now that it is all over, | may 
tell you in strict confidence that I never 
half liked the idea of exhibiting myself | 
upon the stage; and you, I know, always | 
hated it. However, all’s well that ends 
well,” etc., etc. | 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to quote | 
the letter at full length. Philip scribbled | 


the world! The people amongst whom 
you are going to live never heard of the 
Tommasini; or, if they did, it was only as 
a woman who sings at the opera, a person 
whom they would rank a little above their 
upper servants and decidedly below the 
village doctor. You would not be allowed 
to know me, if you wished it; but you will 
not wish it. You will always be what 
those about you are; and you will become 
a caricature of a country squire, whereas 
you might have been a famous singer. It 
is a thousand pities. Well, what are you 
going to donext?” 

** ] suppose,” said Philip, smiling, “ that 
the next thing for me to do will be to go 
back to England, bearing my sheaves with 
me.” 

“Your sheaves? You haven’t got your 
sheaves yet; and I shouldn't wonder if 
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you had to wait some little time before 
you did get them. I don’t know what 
Mr. Brune and Mrs. Stanniforth and the 
rest of them may be inclined to do; but 
it strikes me that, if I were in possession 
of a nice property, you wouldn’t get me} 
to drop a curtsey and hand it over to you 
by flourishing the copy of a register be- 
fore my eyes. I wonder, by the way, 
whether there could be any hope of that 
precious old uncle of yours having played 
tricks with the register?” 


“How disagreeable you are!” ex- 
claimed Philip, laughing outright. “My 


venerable uncle may be capable of com- 
mitting forgery — indeed, I should not 
imagine him to be the man to stick at a 
trifle — but no one but an Englishman 
ever wrote that ‘ George Brune.’ ” Besides 
which, the ink was quite faded, and there 
was no trace of an erasure. Melancholy | 
as it may be, I am afraid there is no dis- 
puting the genuineness of the entry.” 

“ You will have to prove it, though, and 
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spent the remainder of the evening with 
his relatives there. 

They, at all events, did not discourage 
him. Signora Bonera was amiable and 
respectful, her husband was subserviency 
itself, and Signor Cavestri beguiled the 


| time by relating anecdotes of the late Mr. 


Brune, whose “oddity appeared to have 
been equalled only by his arrogance, and 
who, as the old gentleman very candidly 
admitted, had never allowed his wife’s re- 
lations to come near him after his mar- 
riage. 

* Once,” said he, “I was in the neigh- 
borhood of Naples, and I thought I would 
go and see my sister, who was living at 
that time in the villa that her husband had 
purchased there. I have never been. one 
of those heroes who adore danger for its 
own sake; sol refrained from. entering 
the house. But I had not been five min- 


| utes in the garden when out came Signor 


Bruno, and caught me. ‘What the devil 
do you want here ?’ says he; and before I 





a good deal more besides, I suspect, be- 
fore you can enter upon your inheritance. 
Were I in your place, I should go and see 
the English consul, and ask him what is 
the proper course to pursue. If you ask 
me my candid opinion, I should say you 
were in for a long lawsuit.” 

The signora was so put out that she 
would predict nothing but unpleasant 
things ; and although her prophecies were 
evidently inspired rather by annoyance 
than conviction, Philip’s exuberant spirits 
were a little damped by what she said, 
and he willingly left her when she ex- 
claimed, after looking at her watch, that | 
she had only just time to dress. 


could answer a word, he had gripped me 
by the collar, and was pushing me before 
him towards the gate. ‘ Now, let me see 
your ugly face here again,’ he called out, 
‘and’ — I give you his very words, I assure 
you — ‘and I will break every bone in your 
skin!’ He would have done it, too; for 
though he was a small man, he had the 
strength of a horse and the temper of a 
fiend. Eh/ che animale! Pardon me, 
my dear nephew, for speaking so of your 
father; but you will allow that I had prov- 
ocation.” 

“You shall not be treated in that way 
when you come to see me at Longbourne,” 
said Philip. 

But Signor Cavestri declared that he 





“Are you coming to hear me sing to- 
night?” she called “after him, as he was | 
leaving the room ; and Philip answered, | 
“Yes, “of course.” He did not, however, | 
keep his promise. Upon thinking things 


was much too old to think of leaving Italy 
now; and so the evening passed away 
| pleasantly enough. 

The foreign ‘custom of making a light 


over, he decided that it would be” just as | breakfast off coffee and rolls immediately 
well to follow the signora’s advice, and | | after rising was a very congenial one to 
see the British consul before starting for| Philip’s tastes. By means “of it, and of 
England; and accordingly he wrote to that | taking a long time over dressing, he man- 
official, stating the circumstances of his | aged “to dawdle away the morning with 
case, and inquiring whether there were | little more exertion than if it had been a 


any formalities which might be gone|part of the night. Athalf past twelve he 
through while he was on the spot. He 
would call on the following afternoon, ~ 
added, for his answer. It took him some 
little time to compose this missive, and | 
when he had finished it and despatched it 
by a messenger, it was almost too late to 
go to the theatre ; so, feeling an urgent 





partook of a more solid repast, which oc- 
cupied him agreeably for another hour and 
a half; and soit happened that, towards 
three o’clock, he strolled leisurely away to 
the Consulate. 

He was at once shown into the presence 
| of her Britannic Majesty’s representative, 





need to talk to somebody about the sub-| who looked up from his writing, and said, 
ject which was uppermost in his mind, he |“ Oh, Mr.—er!— Brune?” 
strolled off to the Via San Giorgio, and Philip bowed. 
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“T have been: looking through the pa- 
pers relating td the year 1853, and I am 
sorry to say that I can find no record of 
the marriage which you mention in your 
note.” 

“] have already got a copy of the mar- 
riage certificate,” answered Philip, holding 
out the documentin question. ‘ The mar- 
riage took place at the Church of Sant’ 
Onofrio, in the month of April.” 

“Oh, that,” said the consul, tossing the 
paper carelessly on one side — “ that is of 
no use whatever.” 

** How do you mean, of no use?” asked 
Philip, rather startled. 

“Why, a marriage of that kind is no 
marriage at all, legally speaking. Of 
course I don’t say that the parties may 
not have acted in perfect good faith; I 
know nothing about that. But in the eyes 
of the law such a ceremony could not 
make them man and wife.” 

“But, my good sir, they were married 
in church.” 

“Exactly so. They were married in 
church, when they ought to have been 
married at the Consulate or the Embassy. 
This is by no means the first case of the 
kind that has come under my notice. It 
seems hard, no doubt, that such a severe 
penalty should attach to ignorance ; but if 
people will not take the trouble to inform 
themselves of the law, they must suffer 
for it; and the law is that, when a British 
subject wishes to be married abroad, he 
must be married under the British flag.” 

Philip dropped into the nearest chair, 
and sat speechless. He could hardly be- 
lieve in the possibility of such a grievous 
stroke of bad luck as this having befallen 
him. It would not have surprised him to 
have learnt that his father had gone 
through a mock marriage, or that he had 
never been married at all; but that the 
man should have intended to act fairly, 
and should have failed to do so through 
mere carelessness and stupidity, was sim- 
ply heartrending. 

“ Perhaps,” he said at last, “they may 
have been married at the Consulate be- 
fore or after the religious ceremony took 
place.” 

“Yes; I thought of that, and I have 
already made a thorough search. I am 
sorry to tell you that no person of the 
name of Brune has ever been married 
here.” 

“Well, I shall not give it up,” said 
Philip, rising, and addressing his inform- 
ant as defiantly as if that obliging gentle- 
man had been a personal enemy. “If 
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been married somewhere else; and I sup- 
pose time and place are not of much im- 
portance.” 

“Well,no. A marriage contracted with- 
in a certain period of time would serve 
your purpose, no doubt. Of course you 
are aware that subsequent marriage does 
not legitimize children born out of wed- 
lock.” 

With that parting word of caution ring- 
ing in his ears, Philip stumbled down the 
staircase and out into the sunny street. 
The game was not up, he kept repeating 
to himself, as he made his way back to 
the Lung’ Arno; there was Naples, and 
there was Rome, and there were many 
other places to be visited before he would 
abandon all hope. In the sequel he did 
institute investigations in all these cities ; 
and, indeed, he has not yet given up a 
habit of searching the archives of any 
Consulate within reach of which he may 
happen to find himself; but never to this 
day has any record been discovered of a 
marriage between George Brune and Lu- 
cia Cavestri. 

Probably, if Philip had felt any real 
hope at the time, he would not have found 
it necessary to buoy himself up with so 
many inward asseverations that there was 
no reason to despair. When he reached 
the hotel, he shut himself up in his bed- 
room, and gave way utterly. It was too 
bad —it really was too bad — he thought, 
to be shipwrecked in this way within sight 
of port. And he had meant to make such 
an excellent use of his money, too, and 
to turn over a new leaf, and to promote 
everybody’s happinesss! It was almost 
a question now whether the human race 
deserved that any trouble should be taken 
to promote its happiness. A world in 
which there could exist such criminals as 
men who would not be at the pains of 
ascertaining whether they were married 
or not, and such laws as to render a dona 
fide marriage no marriage at all, was in- 
deed a miserable sort of contrivance to 
call a world. “Good heavens! how I 
wish I hadn’t written that idiotic letter to 
Meg last night!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Of 
course she will tell everybody; and a 
precious fool I shall look when the truth 
comes out! I can see that old harridan 
of a Winnington grinning from ear to ear 
at me. I won’t go back and face them 
all— hanged if I will! I’ll go and drown 
myself in the Arno.” 

Instead of adopting that extreme meas- 
ure, Philip went down stairs, after a time, 
and poured forth his sorrows into the ear 
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might have been expected, he received 
but scant commiseration. 

“ The very best thing that could possi- 
bly have happened to you!” cried the 
hard-hearted signora. 
shall have a pound or two of the biggest 
wax candles that money can buy for this. 
Now there is some chance of your enjoy- 
ing life and making it enjoyable for oth- 
ers, instead of being an utterly useless 
and miserable member of society, as you 
were in a fair way towards becoming.” 

“Oh, goon!” said Philip; “if anybody 
wants to kick me, now is his time. I 
shan’t resent it; I am far too crushed to 
resent anything. I haven’t a grain of 
spirit left in me.” 

“You ought to be ashamed to say 
so!” cried Signora Tommasini warmly. 
“Crushed indeed! Crushed because you 
turn out to be yourself, and not somebody 
else!— crushed because you have to 
make your own way in the world, instead 
of finding it made for you ! — crushed be- 
cause your talents will not be wasted, and 
because a brilliant career is open to you, 
in the place of a wretched, torpid exist- 
ence among English rustics! Don’t try 
to make me believe that you are such a 
poor creature as that.” 

The signora strode up and down the 
room while she declaimed, and adorned 
her discourse with appropriate gesticula- 
tion. Even in that moment of deep de- 
jection, Philip could not help watching 
her with some slight amusement. ‘ What 
scolding powers you possess!” said he. 
“ You are a positive virago.” 

The signora went on scolding for some 
time; but very likely she did not mean 
the half of what she said, and was only 
scolding with a view to rousing her friend 
from his state of moral collapse. If so, 
she was unsuccessful. Philip sat in a 
lump on his chair, his arms falling, his 
head sunk on his breast, and only smiled 
faintly, every now and then, when the 
speaker struck a specially dramatic atti- 
tude, or indulged in some particularly 
lofty flight of eloquence. Had she known 
him better, she would have left him alone, 
in perfect assurance that another twenty- 
four hours or so would see the mercury 
of his spirits rising again. She did, how- 
ever, know him well enough to be aware 
that, when scolding would not do, petting 
might be employed with advantage; and 
so, after a time, she changed her tone, sat 
down beside him, told him how very sorry 
she was for his disappointment, agreed 
with him that his case was in many re- 
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|him after much the same fashion as a 


nurse comforts a baby. And then some 


| casual visitors dropped in; and in the 
course of about five minutes Philip was 
“ Sant’ Onofrio | laughing and talking with them quite as 


usual, 
From that day forth Signora Tomma- 


| Sini began to exercise an influence and 


authority over him to which he submitted 
half willingly, half apprehensively. It 
was very pleasant, and saved a deal of 
trouble, to have things settled for him, to 
be told good-humoredly — but perempto- 
rily— what he was to do, to be provided 
with a singing-master, and with occupa- 
tions as well as amusements; and it was 
a great blessing to have a resolute friend, 
able and willing to deal with the incensed 
Cavestri clan in a more or less summary 
style; but Philip had an uncomfortable 
and increasing feeling of doubt as to 
what might be the true meaning and na- 
ture of all this affection. He was very 
much afraid indeed that it was not of a 
maternal character. Never a word had 
he breathed to the signora of his engage- 
ment to Nellie Brune. He had abstained 
from telling her at first because, as he 
said to himself, one’s women friends never 
do like to hear of such things: he kept 
silence now because he really dared not 
speak. Had his circumstances been other 
than they were, he might have laughed at 
the notion of this fat woman’s being in 
love with him, and might even — such is 
the pitilessness of youth—have amused 
himself by leading her on to make herself 
ridiculous; but the thought of the five 
thousand pounds that he owed her made 
him feel that this might be no laughing 
matter. The memory of that horrid debt 
rose up before him in the silent watches 
of the night, and. caused him to groan in 
spirit. ‘here were moments when he felt 
almost ready to sacrifice everything — 
Nellie, Margaret, Longbourne, and all the 
past—to marry the signora, and start 
afresh in the world under those novel 
conditions. He had made an egregious 
failure of the old life, and it seemed to 
him as if nothing but worse failure was 
likely to come of a return toit. It was 
more in accordance with his system of 
philosophy to cast aside failures than to 
attempt to convert them into successes. 

’ But it was only at night that such 
gloomy self-communings forced them- 
selves upon him. During the day he was 
merry enough, and had little difficulty in 
ridding himself of dull care. After his 
triumphant letter to Margaret, he found it 


spects a very hard one, and comforted | impossible at once to confess the extent 
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of the fiasco; but he wrote to her eva- 
sively, saying that he had been too hasty ; 
there was a slight hitch; the necessary 
proofs were not so easy to get atas he 
had supposed they would be; he must 
exercise a little patience, etc., etc. And 
he considered himself justified in so writ- 
ing, since he had not yet received an- 
swers from the consuls at Leghorn, Na- 
ples, and other places, with whom he had 
put himself in communication. 

In this state of enjoyment, tempered 
by anxiety, Philip spent several weeks, 
during which time other persons, who 
have dropped out of sight for so long 
that it is to be feared that the reader may 
have forgotten all about them, were work- 
ing out their several destinies under cir- 
cumstances which must now be recorded. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
LE MARQUIS DE GRIGNAN. 


AMONG the points which give to the 
reign of Louis XIV. a special and lasting 
interest, is the circumstance that then was 
formed and developed that high and 
charming ideal of social intercourse and 
manners which, through many changes 
and vicissitudes, remains as the perma- 
nent characteristic of the French. Its 
roots were struck in a time of great pros- 
perity, when the triumphs of a splendid 
reign had made the supremacy of France 
unquestioned in Europe: it has outlived 
the institutions which fostered it. Of the 
stately court of legitimate royalty not a 
vestige has survived; of the brilliant and 
chivalrous aristocracy of France little 
more thamthe tradition remains ; yet even 
her bitterest enemies do not dispute her 
right to rank as the most civilized of na- 
tions. From Madame de Rémusat’s 
memoirs, and many other sources, we 
know that this lofty and refined ideal was 
all but crushed under the cuirassier 
régime of the first Napoleon. It has run 
in our own times the perhaps greater dan- 
ger of being “ Hausmannized” by the 
third; but, with some limitation of sphere 
and action, the winning, softening tradi- 
tion still is handed on as one of the glo- 
ries of France. It is, therefore, not to 
be wondered at that the names of the 
representative spirits of the period which 
produced it have become household words 
in their own tongue, and that concerning 
many of them there has sprung up, in 
process of time, a distinct literature. 
With Madame de Sévigné, whose pic- 
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tures of a France that no longer exists 
have been the delight of many generations, 
this is specially the case; the wand of that 
wise and witty enchantress conferred im- 
mortality on whatever it touched, and 
even her grandson, the Marquis de Gri- 
gnan, though he died comparatively young, 
leaving no other reputation than that of a 
brave and honorable gentleman — courte- 
ous, agreeable, and kindly—has been 
made the subject of memoirs which, from 
the glimpses they give of a society whose 
unwritten laws have survived the Revolu- 
tion, may be rated at something more than 
their intrinsic value. 

In the autumn of 1668, Madame de 
Sévigné wrote to her cousin, Bussy de 
Rabutin: “I must tell you something 
that will give you pleasure. The prettiest 
girl in France” (for so Madame de Sé- 
vigné’s friends used to call her daughter) 
“is going to marry, not the handsomest, 
but one of the best and most honorable 
men in the kingdom, M. de Grignan, 
whom you already know. And a few 
months later the marriage of Mademoi- 
selle Frangoise Marguérite de Sévigné 
was celebrated in the presence of a bril- 
liant company, and the marriage contract 
signed by a long array of historical names ; 
for, modestly as Madame de Sévigné in- 
troduces her son-in-law, her readers are 
made aware that he was the head of one 
of the noblest families of France. It is 
said that out of respect for the Bourbons, 
the Grignang were wont to pass lightly 
over the tradition which traces their origin 
back to the sixth century; but there was 
no question that in the twelfth they were 
independent suzerains of Monteil and 
Castellane, appointing judges and coining 
money with their effigies, and that, after 
they had succumbed before the rapidly 
advancing power of the kings of France, 
their names frequently recur in lists of 
Crusaders, ambassadors, knights of the 
Holy Ghost, and governors of Prov- 
ence. But the long line had thrown out 
no collateral branches; so that it was a 
matter of condolence rather than of con- 
gratulation, when, in November, 1670, 
Madame de Grignan gave birth to a 
daughter, instead of the son so eagerly 
looked for. However, in the year follow- 
ing all was made right—the Marquis de 
Grignan “se donna la peine de naitre ” — 
and that precisely at the moment when the 
States of the Province were assembled at 
Lambesc. The happy event was an- 
nounced to them by M. de Grignan in 
person; whereupon it was voted that the 
expenses of the christening should be 
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borne by the States, who stood collectively 


as godfather to the boy, who was named | 


“ Louis Provence.” 

It had been a great day for Madame de 
Sévigné when the courier brought to “les 
Rochers ” the news that her daughter had 
her dauphin at last ; and as years roll on, 
amid the piquant anecdotes, the sparkling 
epigrams, with which her letters are filled, 
her grandson is seldom forgotten; her 
eager questionings make him as_ well 
known to her readers as we are told he 
was to her friends. Especially after a 
long visit to Grignan, her interest in him 
redoubles; she gives advice as to his ed- 
ucation, and, with her usual energy, loses 
no time in turning precept into practice. 
Friends are consulted, and (it is somewhat 
a surprise to find) they decide that the 
little marquis is to begin his education by 
learning German; for, notwithstanding 
the king’s frequent wars with his German 
neighbors, the relations between the two 
countries were far more cordial than they 
have become in recent times. It was in 
Germany that the king selected his sister- 
in-law and his son’s wife, while the court 
was filled with Germans who had come in 
their suites. So “le Pichon” is to have 
a German tutor; but he must on no ac- 
count be a Swabian or a Swiss; he must 
teach the purest Hoch-Deutsch, such as 
is spoken by princesses. A little later we 
hear of another tutor who, without preju- 
dice to the German, is installed at Gri- 
gnan; and when he had reached his tenth 
year Louis Provence was able to send his 
first letter to his grandmother. Pleased 
though she was, his writing did not quite 
satisfy her. The boy’s pride was roused ; 
he worked diligently until he had acquired 
the firm, clear, oval hand, the letters some- 
what upright, always perfectly formed, by 
which, whether at court or in camp, his 
letters are always distinguished. It is, in 
fact, the typical writing of the auczen ré- 
gime, of which royalty set the fashion 
(that he wrote beautifully is about the only 
good thing recorded of Louis XV.). But 
on one point Madame de Sévigné was 
thoroughly satisfied. At the age of twelve 
her grandson already danced to perfection, 
“keeping his mouth shut,” she writes, 
“turning out his toes, making his fetéts 
sauts ; then, as he raises his head, throw- 
ing back his wig. Be assured the little 
man will make a figure in the world: I 
fancy I read his horoscope.” ‘Then, as if 
conscious the occasion hardly justifies 
such enthusiasm, Madame de Sévigné 
apologetically adds: “ For, after all, to be 
bold and self-reliant at the right moment, 
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| to do what is expected in whatever post 
one has to fill, is the secret of success, 
both on the field of battle and else- 
where.” 

In 1680 Madame de Grignan came to 
Paris, and remained at her mother’s house 
two years, chiefly in order to watch over 
her children’s education; so that a break 
occurs in the hitherto active correspond- 
ence. But a letter written during some 
temporary separation mentions incident- 
ally that Louis Provence is in the rhetoric 
class at his college, and before very long 
the serious business of life began for the 
little marquis. When he had reached his 
fifteenth year, he was commanded to ap- 
pear at court and be presented to the 
king; and on his demeanor at that critical 
moment much depended. Any want of 
self-possession or awkwardness of gesture 
might create a prejudice not easily re- 
moved, It was a severe ordeal, for no 
monarch ever inspired more awe in those 
who approached him than did Louis XIV. 
Calm and cynical as St.-Simon affects to 
be, every page of his memoirs shows that 
even as he criticised he trembled; even 
the haughty Madame de Grignan herself, 
in Provence almost a queen, when once 
unexpectedly summoned to play at the 
king’s table, so lost her self-possession as 
to overturn with her hanging sleeve the 
pile of gold placed before the king. So it 
is a relief to find that on this important 
occasion our little friend bore himself 
simply and well. His grandmother’s in- 
timates came trooping in with the joyful 
news, “ He pleased.” 

The next few years passed without much 
incident, but in 1688, just as young De 
Grignan was about to begin in earnest the 
life of a courtier, warlike sounds were 
heard on the Flemish frontier. “I have 
a son of seventeen,” writes Madame de 
Grignan, “and am told it is just the right 
age to begin campaigning. For my part, 
I wish either he were a little older, and so 
better fitted to bear the hardships of war, 
or else younger, that I might keep him at 
home. But it is an ill for which there is 
no remedy.” Remedy there.certainly was 
not without loss of honor; of the youthful 
courtiers of Versailles not one was absent 
from the rendez-vous at Philippsbourg. 
Monseigneur, the heir to the throne, was 
there, awaiting his baptism of fire; the 
Dukes de Maine, de Luynes, de Valenti- 
nois, and Soyecourt, and Bezencourt-Bri- 
onne, Chateaurenaud, Broglio, Novion, 
and the rest; for in those days every gen- 
tleman as a matter of course was a soldier. 
There was no drawing of lots, no seeking 
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a substitute; others might pay their taxes 
in money, theirs were to be paid in blood. 
And the discipline was strict; the king’s 
orders were that each gentleman volun- 
teer should choose a regiment to which to 
attach himself, and then follow the routine 
of duty without exemption or indulgence. 
That attendance on the princes might not 
be pleaded as an excuse, the dauphin was 
to hold no court, and to be escorted only 
by the soldiers of the royal guard. But, 
to do the volunteers justice, the chief dif- 
ficulty seems to have lain in preventing 
them, whenever a skirmish took place, 
from rushing into the thick of it; till at 
last, the penalty of imprisonment in a 
fortress until the close of the campaign 
had to be imposed. De Grignan attached 
himself to the famous “Régiment de 
Champagne ” formerly commanded by his 
father. Meanwhile, his mother, in her 
distant Provence home, was going through 
agonies of suspense and fear, while Ma- 
dame de Sévigné remained in Paris in 
order to get the latest news and despatch 
it without delay to Grignan. She strove 
to lighten the anguish she herself felt 
almost as keenly, congratulating her 
daughter that their child is sharing with 
his future king the dangers and the glories 
of a first campaign, “saluant peut-étre 
les mémes boulets, quelle date!” How- 
ever, she is scon able to give more sub- 
stantial consolation ; good news came from 
the camp, the child is bearing himself 
well; he is brave, serious, and self-pos- 
sessed. His uncle, himself a distinguished 
soldier, speaks of him as a comrade. 
Then comes a letter, toute radotante de 
joie. “Philippsbourg is taken. Your son 
is safe!” It was hoped the army would 
now be moved into winter quarters, but 
instead Monseigneur pushes on to Man- 
heim and all their anxiety is renewed. 
Nor was it without cause, for on Novem- 
ber 14 the Chevalier de Grignan, on his 
way to Versailles, was met by the Abbé 
de la Rochefoucauld, who stopped him to 
say that he had just heard from the king 
himself that the little Marquis de Grignan 
had been wounded; but not to signify, he 
was in the saddle next day. The wound 
can be fairly counted as a piece of good 
luck; every one crowded round the chev- 
alier to compliment and congratulate him, 
and when, in speaking of it to Madame 
de Maintenon he treated it as a mere 
nothing, she answered with an admirable 
air and tone, “ Monsieur, cela vaut mieux 
que rien.” It certainly was not the mar- 
quis’s fault that the ball had only grazed 
him; no wonder that when he arrived in 
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Paris a fortnight later his grandmother 
made much of him. “ He came in look- 
ing so gay, so handsome,” she writes to 
her daughter; “he wanted to kiss my 
hands, and I to kiss his cheeks, so we 
had a dispute which ended in my taking 
his head between both my hands and kiss- 
ing him as I pleased, all of which he took 
with the best grace possible.” There 
was pleasant news too awaiting him. He 
was already captain of a company of 
chevau-légers, which his mother, assisted 
by the Marquis de la Garde, an old friend 
of the Sévignés, had raised for him; she 
had herself designed the uniform, selected 
the horses, and taken care that the men 
should be even in height, all so success- 
fully that Valcroisant, who had been sent 
by Louvois to inspect the cavalry recruits, 
pronounced M. de Grignan’s company to 
be the finest. Madame de Sévigné, de- 
lighted at her daughter displaying a new 
talent, is eloquent in her praises; and the 
young hero himself, who has brought 
back from the wars a cavalier air which 
suits him to perfection, sits down to adda 
postscript to his grandmother’s letter. 


I have arrived, madame, and have already 
been on my own account to see Madame de 
Coulanges; I have chatted with M. de La- 
moignon at his chimney-corner, and taken 
coffee with Madame de Bagnoles. Is not that 
conduct worthy of a man who has just been 
through three sieges? You cannot think how 
delighted I am at having so fine a troop; and 
I owe it all tq you! When it is at Chalons I 
shall go to see it. Already a good troop, a 
good lieutenant, and a good maréchal de logis ! 
As for the captain, he is young, but I can an- 
swer for him. Adieu, madame; permit me 
most respectfully to kiss both your hands. 


That winter, which her grandson spent 
with her, was a very bright one for 
Madame de Sévigné; both she and the 
Chevalier de Grignan, who occupied the 
ground floor of the Hétel de Carnavalet, 
threw themselves into all his interests and 
amusements with that intense sympathy 
which, while strictly insisting on the ob- 
servance of certain rules of convenance 
and barriers of etiquette, elderly French 
people so often have with the young. 
And then, the boy is only seventeen, there 
are many things in which he needs to be 
instructed and counselled. Madame de 
Sévigné impresses on him the necessity 
of listening attentively to what others say, 
so as to be able to reply pertinently and 
quickly, not yielding to the natural in- 
clination to speak without thinking. Then 
he must study the humors of those with 
whom he converses; when he calls on M. 
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de Lamoignon, for instance, who hates 
silent people and is accustomed to the 
chatter of little Broglio, he must bring 
plenty tosay. It is not sufficient to ob- 
serve certain conventional forms, he must 
habituate himself to move freely within 
them while still keeping his own individu- 
ality. But even with an instructress so 
skilled as Madame de Sévigné, it was no 
easy matter to acquire the art of talking 
as it was understood in the society of 
which Talleyrand used to say, “ Those who 
have not lived before ’89, and did not take 
part in the conversation of those times, 
will never know the highest enjoyment al- 
lowed to mankind.” Then on more seri- 
ous matters, on points which concern 
reputation and honor, itis his uncle’s turn 
to advise him; he preaches economy and 
order, and has to warn him against the 
nonchalance de grand seigneur, the lais- 
sez-faire which leads to all kinds of injus- 
tice and evil, and finally to ruin. Both 
grandmother and uncle are a little sorry 
he has no inclination to continue his stud- 
ies; but so much wisdom could hardly be 
expected from a young head that had al- 
ready enough to occupy, perhaps to turn 
it, and that his days were pretty well filled, 
a letter to his mother giving an account 
of his visit to Versailles, shows. 


I have just returned from Versailles, Ma- 
dame, having gone there on Sunday last. I 
went first to M. le Maréchal de Lorges, to ask 
him to present me to the King; he promised 
to do it, and told me to wait at Madame de 
Maintenon’s door for his Majesty to pass out. 
As I made my bow, the King stopped, and 
nodded to me smiling. The next day I made 
my obeisances to Monseigneur, to Madame la 
Dauphine, Monsieur, and the Princes of the 
Blood, and was well received by all. I dined 
with Madame d’ Armagnac, who said a thousand 
kind things, and desired me to send you her 
compliments. From thence I went to M. de 
Montausier, where I stayed till the play began. 
It was Andromaque, which was quite new to 
me, so you may guess how much I enjoyed it. 
In the evening I attended /es Soupers et les 
Couchers ; the day following, which was yester- 
day, I went to the Levers, then I passed the 
rest of the day at the bureau with M. Char- 
pentier; dined with M. de Montausier, went 
after dinner to see Madame d’Armagnac, and 
thence to Sertorius. This morning I was at 
the Levers; after that M. de la Trousse took 
me to M. de Louvois, who asked about my 
company ; I replied it was already raised. M 
de la Trousse added it was “ bellissime.” And 
now, madame, you have a precise account of 
all that passed at Versailles. Iam looking at 


your picture; permit me to compiain that [| 


cannot throw myself at the feet of the original, 
kiss her two hands, and aspire to her cheeks. 
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In Paris, now lacking the sunshine of 
royalty, society was less ceremonious than 
at Versailles, but seems to have enjoyed 
itself more. We hear of visits without 
end and pleasant little suppers ; balls are 
improvised at Madame de Castelnau’s. 
The marquis brings his hautbois, and 
they all dance till midnight. On January 
11 he attends Monseigneur at the first 
representation of Colasso’s opera of 
“Thétis et Pelée;” then he goes again 
to Versailles, where, the Duchesse de 
Chaulnes writes, /e petit compere amused 
himself well. 

But his success, for unquestionably he 
is the fashion, has not turned his head; 
he is still so truthful and frank that his 
grandmother has christened him “ Mon- 
sieur le pied de la lettre,” and well as he 
can amuse himself at Versailles, his heart 
is in his profession; once February was 
come, all his thoughts turned on joining 
his regiment. ‘I do not understand the 
young men of the present day,” Madame 
de Sévigné writes; “they think of noth- 
ing but their camp equipage.” However, 
an officer’s equipage was in those days no 
trifling matter. Macaulay has told us 
that the Duc de St.-Simon (who, a little 
younger than De Grignan, afterwards be- 
came one of his dearest friends), when he 
joined the king’s army in Flanders as a 
stripling of seventeen, brought with him 
thirty-five horses and sumpter-mules, 
though his family were at the time very 
hard pressed for money. At last the final 
purchase of horses was made one Tues- 
day morning in the market of the Fau- 
bourg St. Victor, a farewell supper was 
given by the little La Martilli¢re, who is 
extravagant and spares no expense, and 
early in the morning of March 5 Louis 
de Grignan rode away from the Hétel 
Carnavalet, leaving its inmates in floods 
of tears, to join his regiment at Philippe- 
ville. The campaign opened late that 
year; so for two months he remained 
quietly learning his business. However, 
in July fighting began in earnest, and the 
“ Régiment de Grignan ” was sent to join 
the army of the Moselle under Boufflers. 
When the news came of the taking of 
Kockheim, Madame de Sévigné wrote in 
much excitement to announce it to her 
daughter. “To think of that child enter- 
ing the castle sword in hand, and killing 
or taking prisoners eleven or twelve hun- 
dred men! Can you fancy him a warrior, 
a burner of houses!” The little marquis 
certainly did not, as his grandmother’s 
| words might imply, take Kockheim single- 
| handed, but Boufflers seems to have 
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treated him with marked favor, giving 
him opportunities of distinction which he 
was quick in turning to account; and be- 
fore the campaign had ended, unlooked 
for, almost unwelcome promotion, came 
to him. In October, 1689, an order was 
issued requiring all colonels of regiments 
who were unable to command them in 
person, to retire on receiving the regula- 
tion price of twenty-two thousand livres, 
and the Chevalier de Grignan, once a 
distinguished soldier, but now completely 
crippled by rheumatism, was one of the 
first to be affected by it. The loss of the 
regiment, the raising of which had cost a 
large expenditure of money and of credit, 
would have been a terrible blow to the 
not too prosperous fortunes of the Gri- 
gnans, so every effort was made to secure 
the succession from the uncle to the 
nephew. After a period of anxious sus- 
pense the favor was granted, and thus, 
before he was quite nineteen, Louis de 
Grignan became colonel of one of the 
finest regiments in the service of France. 
It numbered twenty companies, who, in 
their almost white uniforms, with scarlet 
facings, red and black galloons, broad- 
brimmed black hats, and blue saddle- 
cloths; with their standard of rich crim- 
son silk, with long, flowing fringes, on 
which was embroidered the motto chosen 
twenty years before by Madame de Sé- 
vigné for the then brilliant Chevalier de 
Grignan, ‘*Che pera purche m’ innalzi”’ 
must have made a goodly show. But the 
favor was a costly one; though the chev- 
alier, with characteristic generosity, sac- 
rificed his own claim to compensation, the 
outfit of the new colonel and other ex- 
penses were exceedingly heavy; money 
had to be provided to pay the regiment; 
to keep up a suitable establishment; to 
receive the officers ; to raise recruits and 
keep everything in proper order, besides 
the young colonel’s personal expenses. 
Not that there was a moment’s hesitation 
as to accepting the burden; to spend and 
to be spent in the service of the State, 
was, to a family with the traditions of the 
Grignans, a matter of course. Nor was 
Madame de Grignan a woman likely ever 
to tell her son of the sacrifices she was 
making for his advancement; only to her 
mother did she confide them; the mar- 
quis was to see only the sunny side of 
things. And to be at nineteen colonel 


of a regiment was certainly a very bril- | 


liant bit of sunshine, yet not without its 
drawbacks, as the more prudent uncle, 
Charles de Sévigné, pointed out clearly 
enough. 
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If he is easy-going he will be thought weak, 
and advantage taken of his inexperience. He 
will do well to be strict and somewhat haughty, 
but then he must also take care never to be in 
the wrong. Should he ever be obliged to act 
with severity, it will be a dangerous matter 
with those old chamois and mustachois. 1 am 
sorry his promotion has come so early. 


And it appears some difficulties did 
arise, in consequence of which it was 
thought better the young colonel should 
not remain with his regiment during the 
first winter. In the following spring of 
1690 he rejoined it at Landau. When 
the brilliant victory of Fleurus had prac- 
tically closed the campaign in Flanders, 
the Régiment de Grignan was sent by 
quick marches across France to join the 
army of Catinat, then occupied in reduc- 
ing Savoy and Piedmont. Nice was 
besieged March 27, 1691. “ What fas- 
cines!” writes Madame de Sévigné; 
“bundles of orange and pomegranate 
branches; their perfume is almost op- 
pressive.” The siege was not a bloody 
one; after ten days the citadel surren- 
dered, and the colonel was able to spend 
a month at Grignan. But he had no 
sooner arrived than he was prostrated by 
a fever which had attacked him for the 
first time at Grenoble, and it was not un- 
til June that he was able to join his regi- 
mentagain. However, he had not missed 
any action of importance; the Régiment 
de Grignan had the good fortune not to 
have taken‘ part in the siege of Coni, 
where the French troops, under M. de 
Balande, seized by a sudden panic, had 
retreated precipitately. The summer 
campaign ended without further incident ; 
owing to the scarcity of forage the cavalry 
were sent unusually early into winter 
quarters, and De Grignan having ob- 
tained leave to spend the winter in Paris, 
took up his quarters once more at the 
Hétel de Carnavalet, and set himself to 
regain the ground he had lost by two 
years’ absence from that lively and criti- 
cal society. Madame d’Uxelles, to whom 
he made his first visit, pronounced him 
to be handsome, agreeable, and extremely 
witty, so it was doubtless not very uphill 
work. 

Meanwhile he had reached his twenty- 
third year, and as very early marriages 
were then the rule among people of qual- 
ity, the world was beginning to wonder 
why the Grignans, who had hitherto been 
so active in seeking honors and promo- 
tion for their son, who had made hima 
soldier before he was seventeen, were 
now dilatory in providing him with a wife. 
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It was for them to take the initiative in] out from the more illustrious orders of 


the matter, for although the excessive and 
arbitrary power which French fathers and 


| knighthood, the younger sons and daugh- 


ters lose all claim on the great chapters. 


mothers now have over their children| It cost the haughty Madame de Grignan, 


could not be legally enforced until the | 
comparatively recent date of the Code 
Napoléon, yet it has never been the cus- 
tom in France to look on marriage merely 
as a personal arrangement concerning two 
only ; in so serious a matter, not alone the 
parents, but also all the elder and more 
important members and connections of 
of the family were consulted. All possi- 
bilities and probabilities had to be pon- 
dered over, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each weighed and measured, 
until as many elements of success as hu- 
man foresight could collect were secured. 
And in De Grignan’s case there were 
special difficulties. The historic lineage 
of his family, his father’s high position as 
governor of Provence, a dignity which 
there was reason to hope he would inher- 
it; his personal qualities, and the favor 
with which he had been distinguished at 
court, made him an equal match for the 
daughters of the greatest houses. But 
on the other hand, the financial position 
of the Grignans was a terrible drawback. 
Even at the time of M. de Grignan’s mar- 
riage with Mademoiselle de Sévigné, more 
than half her dowry went to pay bis most 
pressing debts, and large as was the offi- 
cial income of the governor of Provence, 
it was very far from defraying his semi- 
regal state. No wonder that M. de La- 
vardiére, when overtures were made for 
his daughter’s hand, replied that his son- 
in-law must be free from debt; or that the 
Lamoignons made much the same an- 
swer. Mademoiselle d’Ormesson was 
thought of, but she had an odious father ; 
charming as was Mademoiselle de Castel- 
nau, her fortune would not suffice, so the 
marquis was forbidden even to think of 
her; Madame de Nogaret refused to 
marry again; in short, all the families 
who by rank and position were equals of 
the Grignans asked to be excused. At 
last, M. de Montmor, a devoted friend of 
the family, proposed a young and charm- 
ing girl, daughter of a rich M. de St.- 
Amans, possessing every qualification 
save that of birth. The impediment was 
not a trifling one, for the escutcheon of 
the Grignans, with its ducal crown and 
its countless quarterings, could not be 
tarnished with impunity. By a single 





| 


whose enemies used to call her /’orguetl 
fait femme a severe struggle to give up 
these privileges for her posterity, but the 
arguments and entreaties of her mother 
and of the friends of the family at length 
prevailed, and it was arranged that Ma- 
demoiselle de St.-Amans should spend a 
few weeks at Grignan. The ordeal was 
rather trying for a girl of eighteen unused 
to the world, but she passed through it 
well, and the numerous letters crossing 
to and fro in the family unite in describ- 
ing her as pretty, amiable, well-educated, 
and well-bred. Between her and the 
young daughter of the house, Pauline, 
afterwards Madame de Simiane, a friend- 
ship which lasted all their lives sprang 
up at once. Still the bridegroom does 
not appearon the scene. Until all doubts 
and all impediments have been removed 
and the serious difficulty of drawing up 
the settlements got over, he has to content 
himself with the vivid description of the 
most brilliant of letter-writers, his eagerly 
interested grandmother. And the diffi- 
culties were unquestionably very serious. 
Of Mademoiselle de St.-Amans’s dower of 
four hundred thousand livres, three hun- 
dred thousand had to go to the payment 
of pressing liabilities. However, M. de 
St.-Amans took care that the money was 
all secured on the Grignan estates, and 
that, in the event of the bridegroom dying 
without issue, it would return to the St.- 
Amans, although, when Mademoiselle de 
Sévigné, with her ancient lineage and ber 
triumphant beauty, brought her three hun- 
dred thousand livres of dowry to M. de 
Grignan, there had been no such saving 
clause. However, as regarded his daugh- 
ter’s trousseau, M. de St.-Amans was 
lavish in his generosity, expending fifty 
thousand livres on lace, dresses, and 
jewelry without a murmur. All prelimi- 
naries being now concluded, the Marquis 
de Grignan was sent for to Montpellier, 
where Madame de St.-Amans was staying 
with her daughter, and a month given to 
the young people to become acquainted, 
after which the marriage was celebrated 
in the chapel at Grignan — if the magnifi- 
cent edifice, a hundred feet in height, 
which terminated the fagade of the cha- 
teau, could be called by so modest a name. 


intermarriage with the odblesse de finance, | From the church the bridal party walked 


the honor of occupying a seat in the royal|in procession to the house. 


There a 


carriages would be forfeited for genera- | sumptuous repast was served on tables 
tions, ‘the head of the house would be shut | laid in the great gallery —its vast fire- 
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places piled up with blazing logs; music| the common failing of wits —of giving 
played during the banquet, and afterwards | his friends credit for many smart things 
the long suite of apartments was thrown | they might have said but did not say, and 


open to the company; all with a stately 
dignity which Madame de Sévigné wrote 
was the prettiest thing she had ever seen. 
When the summer campaign opened, the 


bridegroom had to return to his regiment, | 
leaving his wife at Grignan until the au-| 


tumn, when her father was to bring her 
to Paris. Some misunderstanding about 
money matters caused, meanwhile, a cool- 
ness between the heads of the families, 
but they did not interfere with domestic 
harmony, and when all was made right, 
M. de St.-Amans came to Grignan to 
fetch his daughter. ‘We did not,” writes 
Madame de Sévigné, “let her go without 
tears, and she on her part, wept so bitterly 
when bidding us farewell, that no one 
would have guessed she was about to en- 
ter on a life of pleasure, surrounded with 
every luxury.” 

In the month of November following, 
De Grignan rejoined his wife and father- 
in-law in Paris, when it was decided that 
the young couple should make their home 
with the St..Amans, keeping their ser- 
vants and equipages in another house 
taken for the purpose. Their establish- 
ment was not a small one, and the young 
Marquise de Grignan might undoubtedly 
have taken a brilliant position in society. 
But she seems to have been of a quiet, 
retiring disposition, preferring to keep 
within her own family circle more than 
pleased Madame de Sévigné’s friends and 
correspondents. Very soon, however, the 
bride had sufficient excuse for her retired 
life in deep mourning. Madame de Sé- 
vigné, who had been spending the winter 
at Grignan, nursing her daughter through 
a long and trying illness, fell sick herself, 
and in a few days small-pox carried her 
off. With her, most of the brightness of 
the family circle seems to have passed 
away; there is no longer the crowd of 
eager, interested friends, coming to hear 
and to recount every little incident with 
genial sympathy, but what remains to be 
told is from the pen of St.-Simon, who, 
though he speaks of the marquis as his 
dearest friend, never leaves a bitter word 
unwritten. He describes Madame de 
Grignan, the winter following, as having 
much trouble to regain her position at 
court after years of absence, and bringing 
forward her daughter-in-law with many 
shrugs of her shoulders while whispering 





it must be allowed that the famous mof, 
which has become almost a proverb, is 
far more in his own style than in that of 
Madame de Sévigné’s stately daughter. 
At any rate, it is pleasanter to trust to 
Madame de Grignan’s own account, writ- 
ten to her daughter, Madame de Simiane. 


My daughter-in-law has had great success. 
You know her noble, dignified manner, her 
modest, self-possessed way of never allowing 
any novelty to disconcert her: she appeared 
in that character, and has been much praised. 


And a letter from Gabrielle de Martil- 
lac, Madame de Grignan’s devoted szi- 
vante, describes a dinner given by the 
St.-Amans to the Duc de Chaulnes, where 
the fare was costly and exquisite, the 
honors done in perfection — “ M. de St.- 
Amans and Madame la Marquise were 
enchanted to see Madame de Grignan, 
who on her part was most charming to 
all’? — showing the relations were cordial. 

The long series of summer campaigns 
was brought to a close in 1697 by the 
Peace of Ryswick, but the breathing-time 
thus secured was occupied chiefly in pre- 
paring for the fresh wars which would 
inevitably break out on the death of the 
king of Spain; and the court was enter- 
tained by one of the most magnificent mil- 
itary spectacles that had then ever been 
witnessed. ‘From August 31 to Septem- 
ber 21, the flower of the French army was 
encamped at Compiégne. What those ten 
days cost the country and all those who 
by their official position were obliged to 
entertain, would be difficult to calculate. 
“M. de Grignan held his own,” writes 
Madame d’Uxelles, “and his regiment 
was particularly admired.” He arrived 
at the camp on September 4, and nothing 
could have been more effective than his 
entry, drums beating and trumpets sound- 
ing; the drummers and the trumpeters 
wore the colonel’s livery of blue and buff, 
while the soldiers were clad in stout grey 
cloth, relieved by the red and blue facings 
and saddle-cloths. The ground the regi- 
ment was to occupy had been previously 
railed off; on reaching it the men were 
drawn up in order of battle, the standards 
planted ten feet in front of the line; then 
the tents rose up rapidly, forming regular 
Streets. 





With the breaking up of the camp at 


confidentially to her friends, “11 faut| Compiégne, all prospect of gaining mili 
quelquefois engraisser ses terres.” But|tary honors ended for the time. The 


St.-Simon was, probably, not exempt from 


| Marquis de Grignan was therefore doubly 
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gratified at receiving, in the month of| as an independent state, singularly minute 
February following, an invitation to Marly.| as to the ceremonial to be observed by 
The guests were mostly princes of the | and towards the envoy, who is desired to 
blood: Monseigneur, the Duke and Duch- | give his Majesty a full and precise account 
ess of Burgundy, the Duke and Duchess | of the way in which the audience is con- 
of Bourbon, the Dukes of Anjou, Berri,} ducted. De Grignan’s report, which still 
Chartres, the Comte de Toulouse, the Lor-| exists in the archives, bears no trace of 
raines ; to these were added the king and| his grandmother’s brilliant, picturesque 
queen of England, and a few of the high-| style, which would, however, have been out 
est nobility. The king had pointedly ex-| of place; but it is well worded and clear. 
pressed the wish that the Duchess of| The mission was purely one of etiquette, 
Bourgogne should be amused; so to this|and to this he restricts himself. A note 
end all the energies of the courtiers were |in the king’s writing, ordering a gratifica- 
directed; and the lively, bustling little | tion of three thousand livres to be paid to 


princess, nothing loth, inaugurated at once 
a series of ballets and masquerades in 
which most of the guests took part. We 
read of a Venetian masquerade, then a 
Basque ballet, followed by the happy 
thought of some more inventive mind — 
a Siamese dance, and finally a chasse de 
loup, the prettiest thing possible; in all 
of which the Marquis de Grignan, an ad- 
mirable dancer, much distinguished him- 
self. But invitations to Marly were not 


extended to the less illustrious guests | 


merely in order for them to show their 
skill in dancing and masquerading, but 
also to enable the king’s quick, searching 


eye to discern other qualities likely to do| 


him service. In his military capacity the 
Marquis de Grignan had sustained his 
part well; his regiment had proved effi- 
cient in the field, brilliant and well-disci- 
plined in camp. But a young man of 


|the Marquis de Grignan for his services 
| on this occasion, shows that he gave sat- 
isfaction. 

In December, 1700, the Dukes of Bur- 
|gundy and Berri accompanied their 
| brother Philip, king of Spain, to the Span- 
ish frontier. It was thought a good op- 
|portunity for making the heirs to the 
throne known to the people of the south- 
ern provinces; and a progress was ar- 
ranged through Bayonne, Carcassonne, 
and Montpellier to Marseilles. From the 
time they crossed the boundary of Pro- 
vence, M. de Grignan became their host ; 
and on March 3 he went, accompanied by 
his son, the Marquis de Grignan, and by 
two hundred gentlemen of the province, 
to await his royal guests at Beaucaire and 
conduct them to Tarascon, where began a 
series of fétes and ovations which lasted 
several weeks. At Aix the reception was 





position was expected to serve the State | grandiose. Five triumphal arches were 
with his brains as well as with his sword.| erected on their passage; a guard of 
Short as might have been the period of | honor of the citizens, “ lestement vétus en 
his education, it was taken for granted | habit uniforme,” lined the streets leading 
that he had learned, not only to dance and | to the archbishop’s palace, where their 
fence, but also to speak with clearness and | lodging was prepared; there were illumi- 
think with precision, and that in the at-| nations, fireworks, acclamations, and all 





mosphere of Versailles, where the highest 
interests were habitually and familiarly 
treated, he had imbibed considerable 
knowledge of contemporary history and 
policy. The king’s service included state- 
craft as wellas warfare — one merged into 
the other; and a diplomatic mission, no 
matter how trifling, was considered a prac- 
tical test of a young man’s ability, of his 
perception and tact, of the degree to which | 
his fidelity to the instructions he received 
could be relied on. So that when De 
Grignan was named envoy extraordinary | 
to convey to the Duke of Lorraine the | 
king’s condolences on the death of his | 
infant son, the appointment was looked on 
as a probable stepping-stone to higher 
things. The memoir of instruction, which 
still exists in the French archives, is, con- 
sidering the slight importance of Lorraine 
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that can express the joy of apeople. The 
first night M. de Grignan gave a ball; the 
next day he offered the princes the diver- 
sion of a combat d oranges which they 
witnessed from a balcony in the Cours, 
followed by a ceremonious collation. On 
the 7th they left Aix for Marseilles, 
where the governor, having preceded 
them, came out to receive them at a place 
called “ La Pinade,” where the vast Bay of 
Marseilles lay beneath their feet, and the 
city, the harbor, with the forts and bat- 
teries constructed by M. de Grignan in 
1696, could be seen ataglance. All the 
batteries saluted the princes three times; 
at the gate of the city the nobles and 
principal citizens received them, and the 
gay procession passed on under triumphal 
arches, one of which is described as a 
specially grand and imposing structure. 
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The burghers were under arms, the streets | fourth, The promotion, acknowledged in 
hung with tapestry, salvoes of artillery re- | terms of the deepest gratitude, was, how- 


peatedly discharged scarcely drowned the 
rapturous acclamations which rent the 
air; for here again we are told, “nothing 
could exceed the transports of joy of the 
people, which MM. les Princes seemed to 


witness with pleasure.” One wonders if | 


there was really no discordant sound, no 


stifled murmur to warn the sons of France | 


that, before the century closed, there 
would rise from those same Mediterranean 
shores the first strains of that terrible 
hymn in which seems to be condensed the 





ever, fairly earned. De Grignan had 
served for more than fifteen years ; from 
1688 to 1698 he had not missed a cam- 
paign, and had proved himself a brave 
and gallant soldier. The position of gen- 
eral officer obliged him to renew his camp 
equipage; a couple of years later, the 
great leather trunks which held it were 
brought to Paris, and their contents, care- 
fully listed in an inventory which still 
exists, show something of the wearer’s 
habits and tastes. The list begins with 


hatred of centuries; how the waves of|articles of apparel; among which was a 
sound, as they rolled up the valley of the | red cloth surtout with gold buttons, a suit 


Rhone, would gather in their onward 
course strength and volume far greater 
than that of the descending waters, till, 
breaking at last against their palace walls, 
would flood its courts with blood. But if 
any such warning note was heard, the 
chroniclers of the province did not record 
it; they only tell of an uninterrupted series 
of festivities and rejoicings, lasting till 
March 22, when M. de Grignan escorted 
his guests back to the frontier of Pro- 
vence. 

In the October following there came 
another royal progress. The young 
queen of Spain, Gabrielle de Savoie, ac- 
companied by the Princesse des Ursins, 
passed through France; and, as if to give 
the Grignans their coup de grace, they had 
to receive, in the spring following, the 
Comte de Toulouse, and in October, the 
king of Spain, who, in order that the peo- 
ple might have the joy of seeing him, 
made a public entry into Marseilles. 
Chamillart, writing privately to M. de Gri- 
gnan, said it was hoped that more even 
than the king could ask would be done to 
make the reception of his Catholic Maj- 
esty worthy of Provence; a hope which 
was so lavishly fulfilled that even Paris 
was astonished by the accounts of the 
fétes. It would be hard to say what all 
these receptions must liave cost the Gri- 
gnans, especially as some of these illus- 
trious persons, out of consideration for 
the provinces through which they passed, 
travelled zxzcogniti, the result being that 
the whole expense had to be borne by the 
governors. 


Early in 1702 it was plain that the hol- 





of brown camlet with silver filagree but- 
tons, a linen coat with gold buttons, a 
damask dressing-gown with gold flowers, 
a just-au-corps with silver buttons, anda 
silver-hilted sword. Then comes an am- 
ple complement of Zéugerie, table linen, 
and plate; in a little casket by themselves 
were eight books of devotion, bound some 
in calf, some in morocco. These seem 
to have been the only books he took about 
with him; notwithstanding all his grand- 
mother’s hopes and efforts, the love of 
reading had not come to him. 

But to return to the camp, De Grignan, 
at the opening of the campaign of 1702, 
was placed under the orders of the Mar- 
quis de Bedmar, who commanded a 
Franco-Spanish corps destined to keep 
the lines and fortified places of Brabant, 
and to support the main army, which was 
commanded by M.de Boufflers, under the 
Duke of Burgundy, generalissimo of the 
army of Flanders. M.de Bedmar’s corps 
was composed of fifteen battalions and 
twenty squadrons; the brigade of Gri- 
gnan, formed of the regiments of Grignan 
and of Pelleport, was intended, in con- 
junction with another cavalry brigade, to 
form the left wing. De Grignan was 
soon after sent with a detachment of two 
cavalry regiments and six battalions of 
infantry to protect a convoy of eight hun- 
dred wagons sent from Malines to Diest 
on July to. He brought it safely, and had 
rejoined M.de Bedmar by the 2oth, but 
only for a few days, as on the 31st the 
Duke of Burgundy ordered all the troops 
disposable to join the main army at once. 
A great battle was hoped for, but did not 


low truce following the treaty of Ryswick | come off; the month of August was spent 
would not last much longer, and prepara-|in marches and counter-marches which 
tions for the war of the Spanish Succes-|had no effect but that of wasting the 
sion began on all sides. The armies of | strength of the army. In September the 
France were placed on a war footing, and | Régiment de Grignan had lost, since the 
a batch of brigadier-generals created, | opening of the campaign, twenty-two men 
among whom De Grignan ranked as| and thirty-seven horses, and was now 
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reduced to two hundred and eleven men 
and horses. All hope of a decisive battle 
was now over for that year, and on Sep- 
tember 6 the Duke of Burgundy left for 
Paris. The campaign of 1703 was hardly 
more eventful, save for the brilliant vic- 
sory of Eckeren, where De Grignan’s 
brigade formed the reserve guard. 

In May, 1704, the army of Flanders 
reassembled at the camp of Neer-Heshen. 
But when it became known that the allies 
were in greatest force on the German 
frontier, it was decided that Villeroy 
should move at once to join Tallard, leav- 
ing in Flanders only a corps of observa- 
tion. During the march an order came 
direct from the king that a detachment of 
five regiments, among which was that of 
Grignan, should push forward to support 
Tallard. They arrived just in time to 
take part in the disastrous battle of Hoch- 
stedt; De Grignan’s brigade of eight 
squadrons covering Tallard’s right wing. 
An anonymous writer, quoted by M. Mas- 
son, says that after M. de Tallard was 
taken prisoner the cavalry retreated hur- 
riedly, and one portion (with characteristic 
ignorance of the country) got on to an 
island of the Danube, and would have 
been made prisoners but for the Brigade 
de Grignan, which was retreating in an- 
other direction, but came at once to help 
them, driving the enemy from the ford 
and keeping the heights of Hochstedt, till 
all, even including the wounded, were able 
to get away. The incident is not men- 
tioned in the despatches, but in those 
days they were far less detailed than now, 
and both Chamillart and St.-Simon speak 
of De Grignan as having distinguished 
himself at Hochstedt. 

After this defeat the only course re- 
maining to the French was the immediate 
evacuation of Germany; this Marsin ef- 
fected quickly and skilfully; Villeroy, 
coming up with fresh troops, was able to 
cover what remained of Tallard’s army, 
and to oppose a firm front to the enemy. 
At Hochfeld, near Strasbourg, the cav- 
alry re-formed, and it was found that be- 
sides the losses in battle, the mortality 
among the horses had been so great that 
what remained of four regiments and ten 
squadrons barely sufficed to make up four 
squadrons of the Brigade de Grignan; 
while the Régiment de Grignan was re- 
duced to a single squadron of one hun- 
dred and four men. Nor was the mortal- 
ity confined to horses. Small-pox raged 
among the troops; M. de Coigny, who 
had been sent by the king to form a new 
army of the Moselle, reviewed the troops 
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| on October 4, and was dead on the roth. 


The courier who brought the news an- 
nounced likewise that M. de Grignan was 
also attacked by small-pox. His wife 
started at once in a postchaise for Thion- 
ville, where he was said to be. Four days 
later, M. de Saint-Aulais writes, “ M. le 
Marquis de Grignan died yesterday of 
small-pox at Thionville;” and this brief 
notice is the only record left of the close 
of alife of which the opening years had 
been so minutely chronicled. 

However, of the esteem in which the 
Marquis de Grignan, short and unevent- 
ful as his life had been, was held by those 
who had come in contact with him, some 
testimony yet remains, Chamillart, writ- 
ing to assure the bereaved father of his 
deep sympathy, alludes to the marquis’s 
brilliant conduct at the unfortunate battle 
of Hochstedt, adding that it may be a 
consolation to his family to know that the 
king had heard of it with particular satis- 
faction, and it had been his Majesty’s 
gracious intention to raise the marquis at 
once to the rank of maréchal-de-camp. 
Donneau de Visé, writing of him in the 
Mercure, says that “he possessed all the 
good qualities of his profession and of 
his rank. Nothing had been omitted or 
neglected in his education, and few men 
of his age and quality have been so faith- 
ful to their principles.” St.-Simon, usu- 
ally so chary of words of praise, when 
alluding to the disastrous campaign, says, 
“Je perdis un ami avec qui j’avais été 
élevé, le Marquis de Grignan, qui était 
un trés galant homme et promettait fort.” 

But the chief mourner was the heart- 
broken mother. Madame de Grignan is 
usually described as a somewhat cold- 
blooded person, who accepted the wealth 
of love lavished on her by her adoring 
mother-with provoking calmness; yet the 
care with which, during more than thirty 
years, she cherished every note and letter 
in that mother’s writing, proves that her 
feelings, if not demonstrative, were deep 
and lasting ; and it was on her son that 
her strongest affections had centred. 
Writing some months later to Madame 
de Guiteau, she says: “ Religious con- 
siderations are the only ones which can 
give support in these cruel trials, but how 
far am | from finding in my own mind the 
help Iso much need! I can only think 
and feel very humanly, weeping and re- 
gretting what I have lost.” Death, how- 
ever, cut her mourning short. One is 
not surprised to hear that when, within 
the year of her son’s death, the terrible 
malady which had already carried off two 








generations of her family attacked her, 
the poor woman had not the strength, 
nor perhaps the wish, to resist it, and 
passed quickly away. 

The younger Madame de Grignan, the 

marquis’s widow, survived him many 
years. Quiet and silent by nature, she 
had not, even in her married life, seemed 
to care much for the world, and now she 
passed at once into the ranks of those 
who are widows indeed. St.-Simon wrote 
of her: “She was a saint, the saddest 
and most silent saint I have ever known. 
She shut herself up in her own house, 
where she remained for the rest of her 
life, perhaps twenty years, without ever 
leaving it save to go to church, and with- 
out receiving any one.” ‘There is proba- 
bly some exaggeration in this; at any 
rate, despite her silent sanctity, the Mar- 
quis de Grignan cherished one mundane 
taste of her day, that which the Comtesse 
de Paris has lately done so much to re- 
vive in the Faubourg St. Germain, the 
love of rare and exquisitely bound books. 
At her death she left to her husband’s 
sister, Madame de Simiane, her library, 
which was even then valuable, and would 
now doubtless be priceless. A_ great 
writer, lately passed away, has taught us 
that the tastes and caprices of individuals 
struggle vainly against the stronger in- 
stincts of race; and so, notwithstanding 
his preference for the pleasures of court 
and camp to those of literature, it came 
to pass that the armorial bearings of 
Madame de Sévigné’s grandson are to be 
looked for, not on graven steel or sculp- 
tured stone, but in delicate tooling of calf 
and morocco, among the literary treasures 
of the grand siecle. 

M. F. DOMVILE. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LADIES LINDORES. 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 

IT is a strange experience for a man 
whose personal freedom has never been 
restrained to find himself in prison. The 
excitement and amazement of the first 
day made it something so exceptional and 
extraordinary, that out of very strange- 
ness it was supportable ; and Erskine felt 
it possible to wind himself up to the neces- | 
sity of endurance for one night. But the | 
dead stillness of the long, long morning 








| leisure to think of him. 
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his barred window, and persuaded himself, 
as long as he could, that it was as yet too 
early for anything to be done; but when 
he heard all the sounds of life outside, 
and felt the long moments roll on, and 
listened in vain for any deliverance, a cold 
mist of amazement and horror began to 
wrap John’s soul. Was he to be left 
there? to lie in jail like any felon, nobody 
believing him, abandoned by all? He, 
could not do anything violent to relieve 
his feelings; but it was within him to 
have dashed everything wildly about the 
room, to have flown at the window and 
broken it to pieces, to have torn linen 
and everything else to shreds. He stood 
aghast at himself as this wild fury of im- 
patience and misery swept over him. He 
could have beaten his head against the 
wall. To sit still as a man, a gentleman, 
is compelled to do, restraining himself, 
was more hard than any strug; gles of Her- 
cules. And those slow, sunny moments 
stole by, each one of them as long as an 
hour. The sun seemed to be stationary 
in the sky: the forenoon was a century. 
When he heard some one at last ap- 
proaching, he drew a long breath of sat- 
isfaction, saying to himself that now at 
last the suspense would be over. But 
when it proved to be Miss Barbara with 
her arms full of provisions for his com- 
fort, her maid coming after, bearing a 
large basket, it is impossible to describe 
the disappointment, the rage that filled 
him. The effort to meet her with a smile 
was almost more than he was capable of. 
He did it, of course, and concealed his 
real feelings, and accepted the butter and 
eggs with such thanks as he could give 
utterance to; but the effort seemed al- 
most greater than any he had ever made 
before. Miss Barbara, for her part, con- 
sidered it her duty to her nephew to 
maintain an easy aspect, and ignore the 
misery of the situation. She exerted 
herself to amuse him, to talk as if noth- 
ing was amiss. She told him of Tinto’s 
grand funeral, with which the whole coun- 
try-side was taken up. ‘“ Everybody is 
there,” Miss Barbara said with some in- 
dignation, — “ great and small, gentle and 
simple, as if auld Torrance’s son was one 
of the nobles of the land.” 

“ They care more for the dead than the 
living,” John said with a laugh. It was 
well to laugh, for his lip quivered. No 
doubt this was the reason why no one had 
And his _ heart 


that followed, was at once insupportable | was too full of his own miseries to be ca 


and incomprehensible to him. 
it mean? 


What did | pable of even a momentary compassion 


He saw the light brighten in | for the fate of Torrance — a man not very 








as 
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much older than himself, prosperous and 
rich and important — snatched in a mo- 


ment from all his enjoyments. He had | 
been deeply awed and impressed when he 


heard of it first; but by this time the hon- 
ors paid to the dead man seemed to John 
an insult to his own superior claims — he 
who was living and suffering unjustly. 
Tothink that those who called themselves 
his friends should have deserted him to 
show a respect which they could not feel 
for the memory of a man whom they had 
none of them respected while he lived! 
He was no cynic, nor fond of attributing 
every evil to the baseness of humanity, 
but he could not help saying now, between 
his closed teeth, that it was the way of the 
world. 

He had another visitor in the afternon, 
some time after Miss Barbara took, her 
departure, but not one of those he ex- 
pected. To his great surprise, it was the 
white, erect head of old Sir James which 
was the next he saw. The veteran came 
in with a grave and troubled countenance. 
He gave a shudder when he heard the 
key turn in the door. “I have come to 
see if there was — anything I could do for 
you?” Sir James said. 

John laughed again. To laugh seemed 
the only possible way of expressing him- 
self. It is permissible fora man to laugh 
when a woman would cry, and the mean- 
ing is much the same. This expressed 
indignation, incredulity, some contempt, 
yet was softened by a gentler sentiment, 
at sight of the old soldier’s kind and be- 
nign but puzzled and troubled face. “I 
don’t know what any one can do for me 
but take me out of this,’ he said, “and 
no one seems disposed to do that.” 

“John Erskine,” said the old general 
solemnly, “the circumstances are very 
serious. If you had seen, as I have seen, 
a young, strong man laid in his grave this 
day, with a little toddling bairn, chief 
mourner;”—his voice broke a little as 
he spoke; he waved his hand as if to put 
this recollection away. ‘ And your story 
was not satisfactory. It did not commend 
itself to my mind. Have patience .and 
hear me out. I came away from you in 
displeasure, and I’ve done nothing but 
turn it over and over in my thoughts ever 
since. It’s very far from satisfactory ; 
but I cannot find it in my heart to disbe- 


lieve you,” the old man cried, with a| 


quiver of emotion in his face. He held 
out his large, soft, old hand suddenly as 
he spoke. John, who had been winding 


himself up to indignant resistance, was | 
taken entirely by surprise. He grasped 


'that kind hand, and his composure alto- 
gether failed him. 

“I am a fool,” he cried, dashing the 
tears from his eyes, “to think that one 
day’s confinement should break me down. 
| God bless you, Sir James! I can’t speak. 
| If that’s so, I’ll make shift to bear the 
| rest.” 

“ Ay, my lad, that’s just so. I cannot 
disbelieve you. You're a_ gentleman, 
| John Erskine. You might do an act of 
| violence, — any man might be left to him- 
| self; but you would not be base, and lie. 
| IT have tried to think so, but I cannot. 
| You would never deceive an old friend.” 

“Tf I had murdered poor Torrance in 
;cold blood, and meaning it,” said John, 
|“there is no telling, I might have lied 
| too.” 
| No, no, no,” said Sir James, putting 
!out his hand — “at the worst it was never 
thought to be that ; but you have no look 
}Of falsehood in you. Though it’s a 
| strange story, and little like the truth, I 
}cannot disbelieve you. So now you will 
j tell me, my poor lad, what I can do for 
}you. We’re friends again, thank God! I 
| could not bide to be unfriends — and my 
| old wife was at me night and day.” 

“If Lady Montgomery believes in me 
too P 

“ Believes in you! she would give me 
no rest, I tell you—her and my own 
| Spirit. She would not heara word. All 
;she said was, ‘Hoots, nonsense, Sir 
| James!’ I declare to you that was all. 
| She’s not what you call a clever woman, 
j but she would not listen to a word. 

‘Hoots, nonsense!’ that was all. We 
could not find it in our hearts.” 

He was a little disposed, now that he 
| had made his avowal, to dwell upon it, to 
the exclusion of more important matters ; 
but when at last he permitted John to tell 
him what his expectations had been, and 
what his disappointment, as the long, 
slow morning stole over unbroken, Sir 
James was deeply moved. “Why did 
not Monypenny come to me?” he said. 
‘He was taken up, no doubt, with what 
was going on to-day. But I would have 
been your bail in a moment. An old 
friend like me—the friend not only of 
your father, but of your grandfather be- 
| fore him!” But when he had said so much 
| he paused, and employed a little simple 
sophistry to veil the position. “The 
| sheriff will be round in the end of the 
week. I would not trouble him, if I were 
| you, before that. What’s three or four 
|days? You will then come out with every 
i gentleman in the county at your back. 

















It’s not that I think it would be refused. 
People say so, but I will not believe it, 
for one; only I would not stir if I were 
you. A day or two, what does that mat- 
ter? J7Zy pride would be to bide the law, 
and stand and answer to my country. 
That is what I would do. Of course 1’ll 
be your caution, and any other half-dozen 
men in the county; but I’ll tell you what 
I would do myself, —d would stand it out 
if I were you.” 

“ You never were shut up in a jail, Sir 
James?” 

“Not exactly in a jail,” said the old 
soldier; “ but I’ve been in prison, and far 
worse quarters than this. To be sure, 
there’s an excitement about it when you’re 
in the hands of an enemy 3 

“In the hands of an enemy,” cried 
Join —“a thing to be proud of; but laid 
by the heels in a wretched hole, like a 
poacher or a thief!” 

“ | would put up with it if I were you. 
There is nothing disgraceful init. It is 
just a mistake that will be put right. 1 
will come and see you, man, every day, and 
Lady Montgomery will send you books. 
I hope they will not be too good books, 
John. That’s her foible, honest woman. 
You seem to be victualled for a siege,’ 
Sir James added, looking round the room. 
** That is Miss Barbara Erskine, I will be 
bound.” 

“I felt disposed to pitch them all out of 
the window,” said John. 

“Nothing of the sort; though they’re 
too good to fall into the hands of the 
turnkeys. Keep up your heart, my fine 
lad. 1’ll see Monypenny to-night before 
I dine, and if we cannot bring you out 
with flying colors, between us, it will be a 
strange thing to me. Just you keep up 
your heart,” said Sir James, patting John 
kindly on the back ashe went away. 
“ The sheriff will be round here again on 
the 25th, and we’ll be prepared for the 
examination, and bring you clear off. It’s 
not so very long to wait.” 

With this John was forced to be con- 
tent. The 25th was four days off, and to 
remain in confinement for four days more 
was an appalling anticipation; but Sir 
James’s visit gave him real cheer. Per- | 
haps Mr. Monypenny, too, on thinking it 
over, might turn to a conviction of his 
client’s truth. 

While Sir James rode home, pleased | 
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twilight. There was not a word ex- 
changed between them as they drove 
down the long avenue in the shadow of 
the woods; but as they turned into the 
lighter road, Lord Lindores returned to 
the subjects which occupied his mind 
habitually. ‘That is a business well 
over,” he said with a sigh of satisfaction. 
“Itis always a relief when the last cere- 
monies are accomplished; and though 
Carry chose to meet me with heroics, it is 
very satisfactory to know that her position 
is so good. One could never be sure with 
a man of Torrance’s temper. He was as 
likely as not to have surrounded his widow 
with annoyances and restraints. He has 
erred just a little on the other side now, 
poor fellow! Still he meant it, no doubt, 
for the best.” Lord Lindores spoke to 
his son with an ease and confidence which 
he could not feel with the other members 
of his family. Rintoul himself, indeed, 
had been somewhat incomprehensible for 
a little time past; but indigestion, or any 
other trifling reason, might account for 
that. ‘ And now that all is over, we must 
think of other matters,” he continued. 
“This business about Edith must be set- 
tled. Millefleurs must have his answer. 
He has been very patient; but a young 
fellow like that knows his own importance, 
and Edith must hear reason. She will 
never have another such chance.” 

Rintoul made a little movement in his 
corner, which was all that stood fora re- 
ply on his part; and his father could not 
even see the expression of his face. 

**T can only hope that she will be more 
amenable to his influence than to mine,” 
said Lord Lindores, with a sigh. “It is 
strange that she, the youngest of my chil- 
dren, should be the one to give me the most 
trouble. Rintoul, it is also time that I 
should speak to you about yourself. It 
would give your mother and me great sat- 
isfaction to see you settled. I married 
early myself, and I have never had any 
reason to repent it. Provided that you 
make a wise choice. The two families 
will no doubt see a great deal of each 
other when things are settled between 
Edith and Millefleurs; and I hear on all 
hands that his sister, Lady Reseda — you 
met her several times in town “6 

“Yes—I met her,” said Rintoul re- 





|luctantly. He turned once more in his 


corner, as if he would fain have worked 


with himself that he had obeyed his own | his way through and escaped; but he was 
generous impulse, and pleased with John, | secured for the moment, and in his fa- 
who had been so unfeignedly consoled by | ther’s power. 

it, Lord Lindores and his son were driving 
back from Tinto together in the early | 


“And you admired her, I suppose, as 
everybody does? She is something like 
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her brother; but what may perhaps be | will be abundantly and honorably provided 


thought a little — well, comical —in Mille- 
fleurs, is delightful in a girl. She isa 
merry little thing, the very person I should 
have chosen for you, Rintoul: she would 
keep us all cheerful. We want a little 
light-heartedness in the family. And 
though your father is only a Scotch peer, 
your position is unimpeachable; and I 
will say this for you, that you have be- 
haved very well; few young men would 
have conducted themselves so irreproach- 
ably in such a sudden change of circum- 
stances. I feel almost certain that though 
a daughter of the duke’s might do better, 
you would not be looked upon with unfa- 
vorable eyes.” 

“ ]—don’t know them. 
met them — two or three times 

“ What more is necessary? 
be Millefleurs’s brother-in-law 

“ Are you so sure of that?” asked Rin- 
toul. There was something in his tone 
which sounded like nascent rebellion. 
Lord Lindores pricked up his ears. 

“TI do not willingly entertain the idea 
that Edith would disobey me,” he said 
with dignity. “She has highflown no- 
tions. They are in the air nowadays, and 
will ruin the tempers of girls if they are 
not checked. She makes a fight to have 
her own way, but I cannot believe that she 
would go the length of downright diso- 
bedience. I have met with nothing of the 
kind yet 

“T think you are likely to meet with it 
now,” said Rintoul; and then he added, 
hastily, ‘Carry has not been an encourag- 
ing example.” 

“ Carry!” said Lord Lindores, opening 
his eyes. ‘I confess that I do not under- 
stand. Carry! why what woman could 
have a nobler position? Perfect control | 
over a very large fortune, a situation of | 


I have only 
” 





You will 


” 








entire independence —too much for any | 


woman. That Carry’s unexampled good 
fortune should be quoted against me is 
extraordinary indeed.” 

“ But,” cried Rintoul, taken by surprise, 
“you could not hold up to Edith the hope 
d what might happen if— Millefleurs 
were to “6 

‘Break his neck over a scaur,” said 
Lord Lindores, almost with a sneer. He 
felt his son shrink from him with an in- 
articulate cry, and, with instant perception 
remedied his error in taste, as he thought 
it. “f ought not to speak so after a 
tragedy; you are right, Rintoul. No: 
Millefleurs is a very different person ; but 





|for. My boy, let us look at the other mat- 
jter. Itis time you thought of marrying, 


jas I say.” 

| Rintoul flung himself against the side 
'of the carriage with a muttered curse. 
ps Marrying!—hanging is more what I 
| feel like!” he cried. 

“ Rintoul!” 

“Don’t torture me, father. There is 
|not a more wretched fellow on the face 
jof the earth. Link an innocent wom- 
|an’s name with mine? Ask a girl to 
For heaven’s sake let me alone —let me 
be!” 

“ What is the meaning of this?” Lord 
Lindores cried. ‘ Are you mad, Rintoul? 
I am altogether unprepared for heroics in 
you.” 

The young man made noreply. He put 
his head out to the rushing of the night 
| air and the soft darkness, through which 
| the trees and distant hills and rare pas- 
| sengers were all like shadows. He had 
| looked stolidly enough upon all the shows 
| of the external world all his life, and 
| thought no more of them than as he saw 
them. 











A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him. 


There had been no images or simili- 
tudes in light or darkness; but now an- 
other world had opened around him. He 
had a secret with the silence — the speech- 
less, inanimate things about knew some- 
thing of him which nobody else knew ; 
and who could tell when they might find 
a voice and proclaim it tothe world? He 
| uncovered his head to the air which blew 
/upon him and cooled his fever. The 
| touch of that cool, fresh wind seemed the 
only thing in earth or heaven in which 
there was any consolation. As for Lord 
Lindores, he sat back in his corner, more 
| angry than concerned, and more contemp- 
|tuous than either. A woman has perhaps 
| some excuse for nerves ; but that his son, 
| upon whose plain understanding he could 
|always rely, and whose common sense 
| was always alive to the importance of 
| substantial arguments, should thus re- 
| lapse into tragedy like his sisters, was 
| 





more than he could tolerate. He would 
|not even contemplate the idea that there 
was any cause for it. Rintoul-had always 
been well-behaved. He was in no fear of 
jany secrets that his son might have to 
| reveal. 

“ Rintoul,” he said, after a pause, “if 





of course it is always a consolation to| you have got into any scrape, you should 
know that, whatever happens, one’s child | know well enough that 1 am not the sort 








of man to take it tragically. I have no 
faith in making molehills into mountains. 
I don’t suppose you have done anything 
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desire to help and right John Erskine 
which his warm adoption of the young 
man to his friendship would have war- 


disgraceful. You must be off your head,|ranted. For why? such an incident, how- 


I think. What is it? You have been 
out of sorts for some time past.” 
These words came like beatings of a 


ever it ended, would certainly spoil young 
Erskine’s influence in the county. He 
would be of no more advantage to any 


drum to Rintoul’s ears, as he leant out/one. A quarrel was nothing; but to es- 
into the rushing and sweep of the night | cape from the consequences of that quar- 


air. There was a composure in them 
which brought him to himself. Anything 
disgraceful meant cheating at cards, or 
shirking debts of honor, or cowardice. 
Practically, these were about the only 
things disgraceful that a young man could 
do. An “entanglement,” a heavy loss at 
cards or on the turf, any other minor vice, 
could be compounded for. Lord Lindores 
was not alarmed by the prospect of an 
explanation with his son. But that Rin- 
toul should become melodramatic, and ap- 
peal to earth and heaven, was contemptible 
to his father. This cool and common- 
sense tone had its natural effect, Lord 
Lindores thought. Rintoul drew in his 
head, sat back in his corner, and was re- 
stored to himself. 

“T have been out of sorts,” he said — 
“T suppose that’s whatitis. I see every- 


thing ex xoir. Allthis business — seeing | 


to things — the black, the house shut 
up ” 

“Let me warn you, Rintoul, don’t cul- 
tivate your susceptibilities,” said his fa- 
ther. ‘What is black more than blue or 
any other color? This sort of thing is all 
very well for a woman; but I know what 
itis. It’s stomach —that is really at the 
bottom of all tragedy. You had better 
speak to the doctor. And now, thank 
heaven, this Tinto business is over; we 
can get back to the affairs of life.” 

The rest of the drive passed in com- 
plete silence. And all the time they were 
together Rintoul said not a word to his 
father about Jobn Erskine. His situation 
was altogether ignored between them. It 
was not that it was forgotten. If these 
two men could have opened Dunnottar 
jail— nay, could they have swept John 
Erskine away into some happy island 
where he would have been too blessed to 
think anything more about them — they 





would have done it, —the one with joyous | 





rel, to let a man die at the foot of a preci- 
pice without sending help to him, that 
was a thing which all the country-side 
turned against. It was this that had 
roused so strong a feeling against John, 
and Lord Lindores made up his mind 
philosophically, that though Erskine would 
probably be cleared of all imputation of 
blood-guiltiness, yet, innocent or guilty, 
he would never get over it, and, conse- 
quently, would be of no further use in 
any public projects. At the same time, 
his own views had changed in respect to 
the means of carrying these projects out. 
Lord Millefleurs was a better instrument 
than country eminence. A seat gained 
was of course always an appreciable ad- 
vantage. But it was not certain even that 
the seat could have been gained; and a 
son-in-law in hand is better than many 
boroughs in the bush. The duke could 
not ignore Lord Lindores’s claims if 
Edith was a member of the family. This 
was far more important than anything that 
could concern John Erskine, though Lord 
Lindores would have been heartily thank- 


| ful—now that he was good for nothing 


but to excite foolish sympathies — if he 
could have got John Erskine happily out 
of the way. 

Millefleurs had reached Lindores some 
time before: he had returned direct from 
the funeral along with Beaufort, who, 
much marvelling at himself, had stood 
among the crowd, and seen Carry’s hus- 
band laid in his grave. The sensation 
was too extraordinary to be communicated 
to any one. It had seemed to him that 
the whole was a dream, himself a spectre 
of the past, watching bewildered, while 
the other, whom he had never seen, who 
was nothing but a coffin, was removed 
away and deposited among the unseen. 
He had not been bold enough to go into 
the house to see Carry, even from the 


alacrity, the other with satisfaction at| midst of the crowd. Whether she was 
least. This gloomy incident was over,|sorrowing for her husband, or feeling 


and Lord Lindores had no desire to hear | 


any more of it. It was just the end that 
anybody might have expected Torrance 
to come to. Why could not the officious 
blockheads of the country-side let the 
matter alone? But he did not feel that 


some such thrills of excitement as were 
in his own bosom at the thought that she 
was free, Beaufort could not tell; but 
when he found himself seated at table 
that evening with her father and brother, 
he could not but feel that his dreain was 
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going on, and that. there was no telling in| 
what new scene it might unfold fresh won- | 


ders. 
and they were not a lively party. 
dinner they gathered about the fireplace, | 
not making any move towards the for- | 
saken drawing-room. ‘“ This is asad sort 
of amusement to provide for you,” Lord 
Lindores said. ‘*We hoped to have 
shown you the more cheerful side of 
Scotch life.” 

“T have had a very good time; what | 
you might call a lovely time,” said Mille- 
fleurs. Then he made a pause, and draw- | 


The four gentlemen dined alone, 


ing closer, laid his plump finger on Lord | 
“T don’t want to make 
but — not to be 


Lindores’s arm. 
myself a nuisance now; 
troublesome —if I am not likely soon to 
have an opportunity of addressing myself 


to Lady Edith, don’t you think I had bet- | 


ter go away?” 

“ You may well be tired of us; a house 
of mourning,” said Lord Lindores, with a 
smile of benevolent meaning. “It was 
not for this you came into these wilds.” 

“They are far from being wilds: I 
have enjoyed myself very much,” said 
little Millefleurs. “All has been new; 
and to see a new country, don’t you know, 
is always the height of my ambition. 
such a thing might happen as that I 
wasn’t wanted. 
have anything to say to a fellow, I have 
always heard she lets him know. To say 
nothing is, perhaps, as good a way of 
saying no as any. It may be supposed to 
save a man’s feelings 

“Am I to understand that you have 
spoken to my daughter, Millefleurs ?” 





“T have never had the chance, Lord 
Lindores. On the very evening, you will 


remember, when I hoped to have an ex- 
planation, this unfortunate accident hap- 
pened. Iam very sorry for the gentleman 
whom, in the best of circumstances, I can 
never now hope to call my brother-in-law ; 
but the position is perhaps a little awk- 
ward. Lady Edith is acquainted with my 
aspirations, but I — know nothing, don’t 
you know?” said the little marquis. He 
had his hand upon his plump bosom, and 
raised himself a little on one foot as he 
spoke. “It makes a fellow feel rather 
small — and, in my case, that isn’t want- 
ed,” he added cheerfully. Nothing less 


like a despairing lover could be imagined; | 


but though he resembled a robin red- 
breast, he was a man quite conscious of | 
the dignities of his position, and not to| 
be pl. iyed with. A cold chill of alarm 
came over Lord Lindores. 

“ Edith will return to-morrow, or next 


After | 


But | 


When a lady means to} 
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day,” he said; “or if you choose to go to 
Tinto, her mother regards you so much 
as a friend and favorite, that she will re- 
ceive you gladly, amsure. Go, then —” 
|; “No,” said Millefleurs, shaking his 
head, “‘no, that would be too strong. I 
never saw the poor fellow but once or 
twice, and the last time I had the misfor- 
tune to disagree with him; no, I can't 
convey myself to his house to learn if I’m 
'to be taken or not. It is a droll sort of 
experience. I feel rather like a ba ile of 
| goods, don’t you know, on approval,” he 
| said with a laugh. He took it with great 
good-humor ; but it was possible that even 
Miilefleurs’s good-humor might be ex- 
hausted. 

“T undertake for it that you shall not 
have to wait much longer,” said Lord 
Lindores. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

RINTOUL had bad nights, and could 
not sleep. He had been in such constant 
| movement that day that he was fatigued, 
and had hoped for rest; but after tossing 
on his uneasy bed, he got up again, as for 
several nights past he had been in the 
habit of doing, and began to pace up and 
down hisroom. The house was all buried 
|in repose and silence —the woods rus- 

tling round, the river flowing, the silence 
outside tingling with the never altogether 
| hushed movements of nature ; but indoors 
nothing stirring —all dark; nothing but 
the heavy breath of sleep within the thick 
old walls. The fire was dying out on the 
hearth; the candles, which he lighted 
hastily, did not half light the room, but 
rather cleared a little spot in the dark- 
ness, and left all else in gloom. A ner- 
vous tremor was upon the young man, — 
he to whom nerves had been all folly, 
who had scoffed at them as affectation or 
weakness; but he had no longer that 
command of himself of which he had 
once been proud. His mind strayed in- 
voluntarily into thoughts which he would 
fain have shut out. They dwelt upon one 
subject and one scene, which he had shut 
his mind to a hundred times, only to feel 
it the next moment once more absorbing 
every faculty. His shadow upon the win- 
dow paced up and down, up and down. 
He could not keep quiet. He did not 
care to have the door of his room behind 
|him, but kept it in sight as if he feared 
being taken at a disadvantage. What 
‘did he fear? he could not tell. Imagina- 
tion had seized hold upon him — he who 
had never known what imagination was. 
He could not rest for it. The quiet was 
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full of noises. 
creaking, as it does at night, the walls 
giving out strange echoes; and never 
having kept any vigil before, thought that 
these strange voices of the night had to 
do with himself, and in his soul trembled 
as if he had been surrounded by enemies 
or spies searching his inmost thoughts. 
Thus he walked up and down the room, 
keeping his face to the door. Did he 
expect any one, anything to come in? 
No, no; nothing of the kind. But it is 
certain that sometimes along the long 
passage he heard sounds as of a horse’s 
hoofs. He knew it was nonsense. It 
was ‘the sound of the river, to which he 
was perfectly accustomed; but yet it 
sounded somehow like a horse’s hoofs. 
He never would have been surprised at 
any moment to see the door pushed open 
and something come in. He knew it was 
ridiculous, but still he could not help the 
feeling. And the silence of the house 
was a pain to him beyond telling. One 
of these nights one of the servants had 
been ill, and Rintoul was glad. The 


sense that some one was waking, moving | 


about, was a relief. It seemed somehow 
to give him a sort of security, —to de- 
liver him from himself. But while he 
thus felt the advantage of waking human- 
ity near him, he was thankful beyond 
description that the society of the house 
was diminished —that his mother and 
Edith were away. He knew that they 
must have found him out —if not what 
was in his mind, at least that there was 
something on his mind. During the last 
twenty-four hours particularly they would 
have been worse spies than the trees and 
the winds. * How could he have kept him- 
self to himself in their presence, espe- 
cially as they would have besieged him 
with questions, with incitements to do 
something. They would have assumed 
that they knew all about it in their igno- 
rance. They! They were always assum- 
ing that they knew. There was a fierce 
momentary satisfaction in Rintoul’s mind 
to think how completely out they would 
be, how incapable of understanding the 
real state of the case. They thought 
they knew everything! But he felt that 
there was a possibility that he might have 
betrayed himself in the very pleasure he 
would have had in showing them that they 
knew nothing, And it was better, far 
better, that they should be out of the 
way. 

He did not, however, yield to this fever 


of the mind without doing what he could | How was he 
manfully to subdue it. 
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He heard the furniture! effort now to fix his mind upon what his 


father had said to him — but the names of 
Millefleurs and Lady Reseda only swept 
confusedly through his brain like straws 
upon the surface of the stream. Some- 
times he found himself repeating one of 
them vaguely, like a sort of idiotical cho- 
rus, while the real current of his thoughts 
ranon. Lady Reseda, Lady Reseda: what 
had she to do with it?—or Millefleurs, 
Millefleurs ! — they were straws upon the 





.surface, showing how rapidly the torrent 


ran, not anything he could catch hold of. 
There was one name, however, round 
which that dark current of his thoughts 
eddied and swirled as in a whirlpool — 
the name of John Erskine. There could 
not be any doubt that Ze had something 
to do with it. He had thrust himself 
into a matter that did not concern him, 
and he was paid for his folly. It was not 
Ais place to stand up for Carry, to resent 
her husband’s rudeness — what had he to 
do with it? He was an intrusive, offi- 
cious fool, thrusting himself into other 
people’s business. If he brought himself 
into trouble by it, was that Rintoul’s 
fault? Was he bound to lay himself open 
to a great deal of annoyance and embar- 
rassment in order to save John Erskine 
from the consequences of his own folly? 
This was the question that would not let 
him rest. Nothing Rintoul had been a 
party to had compromised John Erskine. 
It was allhis own doing. Why did he, for 
his pleasure, take the Scaur road at all? 
Why did he stop and quarrel, seeing the 
other was excited? Why rush down in 
that silly way with his coat torn to make 
an exhibition of himself? All these 
things were folly, — folly beyond extenu- 
ation. He ought to have known better ; 
and whatever followed, was it not his own 
fault ? 

Along with this, however, there were 
other thoughts that flashed at Rintoul, 
and would not let him carry on steadily 
to the conclusion he desired. There are 
some things that are permissible and some 
that are not permissible. A gentleman 
need not betray himself: it is not indis- 
pensable that he should take the world 
into his confidence, if any accident hap- 
pens to him, and he gets himself into 
trouble; but he must not let another get 
into trouble for him,—that comes into 
the category of the “anything disgrace- 
ful” which Lord Lindores was assured 
his son had never been guilty ot. No! 
he had never done anything disgraceful. 
to escape it now? And 





He made a great | then, looking back upon all the circum- 
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stances, Rintoul sadly perceived what a | 
fool he had been not to put everything | 
on a straightforward footing at once. He} 
reflected that he could have given almost | 
any account of the occurrence he pleased. 
There was nobody to contradict him; and 
all would have been over without compli- 
cation, without any addition from the pop- 
ular fancy. It seemed to him now, re- 
flecting upon everything, all the details 
that had filled him with an unreflecting 
panic then, that nothing could have been 
easier than to explain the whole matter. 
But he had lost that good moment, and if 
he made the confession now, every false 
conception which he had feared would be 
realized. People would say, If this was 
all, why make any mystery about it? 
Why expose another to disgrace and suf- 
fering? Rintoul had not intelligence 
enough, though he had always plumed 
himself on his common sense, to thread 
his way among those conflicting reason- 
ings.’ He grew sick as the harpies of 
recollection and thought rushed upon 
him from all quarters. He had no power 
to stand against them, —to silence her 
who cried, “ Why did you not do this?” 
while he held at bay the other, who 
swooped down upon him, screaming, 
“How could you do that?” When it| 
grew more than he could bear, he retreat- 
ed to his bed, and flung himself ex- 
hausted upon it, throwing out his arms 
with the unconscious histrionic instinct of 
excitement, appealing to he knew not 
what. How could he do this thing? 
How could he leave it undone? Rintoul 
in his despair got up again and found an 
opiate which had been given him when he 
had toothache, long ago, in days when 
toothache was the worst torture he knew. 
He swallowed it, scarcely taking the 
trouble to mark how much he was taking, 
though the moment after he took a panic, 
and got up and examined the bottle to as- 
sure himself that all was right. It was 
nearly daybreak by the time that this dose 
sent him to sleep, — and he scarcely knew 
he had been asleep, so harassing were 
his dreams, till he came to himself at last, 
to find that it was eleven o’clock in a dull 
forenoon, his shutters all open, and the 
dim light pouring in. The horrors of 
waking when the mind is possessed by 
great misery is a well-worn subject, — 
everybody knows what it is to have Care 
seated by his bedside, ready to pounce 
upon him when he opens his eyes; but 
Rintoul had scarcely escaped from that 
dark companion. She had been with him | 














in his dreams: he felt her grip him now, | 
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with no surprise, if with a redoublement 
of pain. 


It was nearly midday when he got 
down-stairs, and he found nobody. His 


father was out. Millefleurs was out, 
His breakfast was arranged upon a little 
table near the fire, his letters laid ready, 
the county newspaper —a little innocent 
broadsheet — by his p'ate. But he could 
not take advantage of any of these luxu- 
ries ; he swept his letters into his pocket, 
flung the paper from him, then retlected 
that there might de something in it, and 
picked it up again with trembling hands, 
There was something in it, There was 
an account of the private examination be- 
fore the sheriff of Mr. John Erskine of 
Dalrulzian on suspicion of being con- 
cerned in the death of the late lamented 
Mr. Torrance of Tinto. “From circum- 
stances which transpired,” the sheriff, 
the newspaper regretted to say, had 
thought it right to relegate Mr. Erskine 
to Dunnottar jail, there to await the re- 
sult of a more formal inquiry, to be held 
on the 25th at Dunearn. “ We have little 
fear that a gentleman so respected will 
easily be able to clear himself,” it was 
added; and “a tribute of respect to the 
late Patrick Torrance, —a name which, 
for genial doxhomie and sterling qualities, 
willlong be remembered in this county,” 
wound up the paragraph. The greater 
portion of its readers, already acquainted 
with the news by report, read it with ex- 
clamations of concern, or cynical rustic 
doubt whether John Erskine was so much 
respected, or Pat Torrance as sure of a 
place in the'county’s memory, as the 
Dunearn Sentinel said; but all Rin- 
toul’s blood seemed to rush to his head 
and roar like a torrent in his ears as he 
read the paragraph. He could hear noth- 
ing but that rushing of excitement and 
the bewildered, half-maddened thoughts 
which seemed to accompany it. What 
was he todo? What was he to do? 
There was a little interval, during which 
Rintoul literally did not know what he 
was doing. His mind was not prepared 
for such an emergency. He tossed about 
like a cork upon the boiling stream of his 
own thoughts — helpless, bewildered, 
driven hither and thither. He only came 
to himself when he felt the damp air in 
his face, and found himself setting out 
on foot on the road to Dunearn: the ir- 
regular lines of the housetops in front of 
him, the tall tower of the Town House 
pointing up to the dull skies, standing 
out from the rest of the buildings like a 
landmark to indicate what route he was to 





take. When he caught sight of that he 
came violently to himself, and began at 
once to recover some conscious control 
over his actions. The operations of his 


mind became clear to him; his panic sub- 


sided. After all, who could harm John 
Erskine? He had been very foolish; he 
had exposed himself to suspicion; but 
no doubt a gentleman so respected would 
be able to clear himself —a gentleman so 
respected. Rintoul repeated the words to 
himself, as he had repeated the names of 
Millefleurs and Lady Reseda the night be- 
fore. And what would it matter to John 
Erskine to put off till the 25th his emanci- 
pation and the full recognition of his inno- 
cence? If he had a bad cold, it would 
have the same result — confinement to the 
house, perhaps to his room. What was 
that? Nothing: a trifling inconvenience, 
that any man might be subject to. And 
there could be no doubt that a gentleman 
so respected There would be evi- 
dence that would clear him: it was not 
possible that any proof could be produced 
of a thing that never happened; and the 
whole county, if need be, would bear wit- 
ness to John Erskine’s character — that 
he was not quarrelsome or a brawler; that 
there was no motive for any quarrel be- 
tween him and 

Rintoul’s feet, which had been going 
rapidly towards Dunearn, went on slower 
and slower. He came to a pause alto- 
gether about a mile from the town. Was 
it necessary to go any farther? What 
could he do to-day ? Certainly there would 
be no advantage to Erskine in anything 
he did to-day. He turned round slowly, 
and went back towards Lindores. Walk- 
ing that way, there was nothing but the 
long sweep of the landscape between him 
and Tinto, to which his eyes could not 
but turn as he walked slowly on. The 
flag was up again —a spot of red against 
the dull sky —and the house stood out 
upon its platform with that air of ostenta- 
tion which fretted the souls of the sur- 
rounding gentry. Rintoul could not bear 
the sight of it: it smote him with a fierce 
impatience. Scarcely conscious that his 
movement of hot and hasty temper was 
absurd, he turned round again to escape 
it, and set his face towards the emblem of 
severe justice and the law, the tower of 
the Town House of Dunearn. When 
this second monitor made itself visible, a 
kind of dull despair took possession of 
him. His steps were hemmed in on every 
side, and there was no escape. 

It was while he was moving on thus re- 








luctantly, by a sort of vague compulsion, | 
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| that he recognized, with amazement, Nora 

Barrington coming towards him. It was 
|a piece of good fortune to which he had 
/no right. She was the only creature in 
| the world whose society could have been 
welcome to him. They metas they might 
have met in a fairy-tale: fairy-tales are 
|not over, so long as people do meet in 
| this way on the commonplace road. They 
had neither of them thought of any such 
|/encounter —he, because his mind was 
| too dolorous and preoccupied for any such 
relief; she, because Rintoul seldom came 
into Dunearn, and never walked, so that 
no idea of his presence occurred to her. 
She was going to fulfil a commission of 
| Miss Barbara’s, and anxious if possible 
to see Edith, which was far more likely 
than Edith’s brother. They were both 
|surprised, almost beyond speech; they 
scarcely uttered any greeting. It did not 
seem strange, somehow, that Rintoul 
| Should turn and walk with her the way 
| she was going, though it was not his way. 
, And now a wonderful thing happened to 
Rintoul. His ferment of thought sub- 
sided all at once, —he seemed to have 
sailed into quiet seas after the excitement 
of the headlong current which had almost 
dashed him to pieces. He did not know 
what it meant. The storm ended, and 
there stole over him “a sound as of a 
hidden brook, in the leafy month of June.” 
And Nora felt a softening of sympathetic 
feeling, she did not know why. She was 
sorry for him. Why should she have 
been sorry for Lord Rintoul? He was 
infinitely better off than she was. She 
could not account for the feeling, but she 
felt it all the same. She asked him first 
how Lady Caroline was — poor Lady Car- 
oline ! —and then faltered a little, turning 
to her own affairs. 

“T hope I shall see Edith before I go 
away. Do you know when they are com- 
ing back? I am going home — very soon 
now,” Nora said. She felt almost apolo- 
getic—reluctant to say it, — and yet it 
seemed necessary to say it. There were 
many people whom she might have met 
on the road to whom she would not have 
mentioned the fact, but it seemed incum- 
bent upon her now. 

“Going away! No, that you must not 
do — you must not do it! Why should 
you go away?” he cried. 

“There are many reasons.” Nora felt 
| that she ought to laugh at his vehemence, 
| or that, perhaps, she should be angry ; but 
| she was neither the one nor the other — 
|only apologetic, and so sorry for him. 
|“ Of course I always knew I should have 
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to go; though I shall always think it home 
here, yet it is not home any longer. It is 
a great pity, don’t you think, to live so 
long in a place which, after all, is not your 
home?” 

“TI cannot think it a great pity that you 


should have lived here,” he said. “The 
thing is, that you must not go. For 


God’s sake, Nora, do’ not go! I never 
thought of that; it is the last drop. If 
you knew how near I am to the end of 
my strength, you would not speak of such 
a thing to me.” 

“Lord Rintoul! I —don’t understand. 





What can it matier?” cried Nora, in 
her confusion. She felt that she should | 
have taken a different tone. He had no 
right to call her Nora, or to speak as if | 
he had anything to do with her coming | 
or going. But the hurried tone of pas-| 
sion and terror in his voice overwhelmed | 
her. It was as if he had heard of the | 
last misfortune that could overwhelm a 
man. 

“Matter! Do you mean to me? It 
may not matter to any one else; to me it | 
is everything,” he said wildly. “I shall | 
give in altogether. I shall not care what | 
I do if you go away.” 

“ Now, Lord Rintoul,” said Nora, her 
heart beating, but trying to laugh as she 
best could, ‘this, you must know, is non- | 
sense. You cannot mean to make fun of | 
me, I am sure; but I don’t know | 
what you mean. We had better say no| 
more about it.” Then she melted again. 
She remembered their last interview, 
which had gone to her heart. “I know,” 
she said, “that you have been in a great 
deal of trouble.” 

“You know,” said. Rintoul, “because 
you feel for me. Nobody else knows. 
Then think what it will be for me if you 
go away — the only creature whom I dare 
to speak to. Nora, you know very well I 
was always fond of you—from the first | 
—as soon as we met ——” 

“Don’t, don’t, Lord Rintoul! I cannot | 
get away from you on this public road. | 
Have some respect for me. You ought 
not to say such things, nor I to hear.” 

He looked at her, wondering. ‘Is it 
any want of respect to tell you that you 
are the girl 1 have always wanted to 
marry? You may not feel the same; it| 
it may be only your kindness: you may | 
refuse me, Nora; but I have always meant 
it. I have thought it was our duty to do| 
the best we could for the girls, but I never 
gave in to that for myself. My father has 
spoken of this one and that one, but 1 | 
have always been faithful to you. That is | 
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no want of respect, though it is a public 
road. From the time I first knew you, I 
have only thought of you.” 

What an ease it gave him to say this! 
All the other points that had so occupied 
him before seemed to have melted away 
in her presence. If he had but some one 
to stand by him, if he had but Nora, who 
felt for him always, it seemed that every- 
thing else would arrange itself, and be- 
come less difficult to bear. 

As for Nora, she had known very well 
that Rintoul was, as he said, fond of her. 
It is so difficult to conceal that. But she 
thought he would “get over it.” She had 
said to herself, with some little scorn, that 
he never would have the courage to woo a 
poor girl like herself, —a girl without any- 
thing. He had a worldly mind though he 
was young, and Nora had never allowed 
herself to be deluded, she thought. 

“Don’t you believe me?” he said, after 
a moment’s pause, looking at her wistfully, 
holding out his hand. 

“ Yes, I believe you, Lord Rintoul,” said 
Nora; but she took no notice of his out- 
stretched hand, though it cost her some- 
thing to be, as she said to herself, “so 
unkind.” “Ido believe you; but it would 
never be permitted, you know. You your- 
self would not approve of it when you had 
time to think; for you are worldly-minded, 
Lord Rintoul: and you know you ought to 
marry —an heiress — some one with 
money.” 

“You have a very good right to say so,”’ 
he replied. “I have always maintained 
that for the girls: but if you had ever 
taken any notice of me, you would have 
found out that I never allowed it for my- 
self. Yes, it is quite true I am worldly- 
minded; but I never meant to marry 
money. I never thought of marrying any 
one but you.” 

And now there was a pause again. He 
did not seem to have asked her any ques- 
tion that Nora could answer. He had 
only made a statement to her that she was 
the only girl he had ever wished to marry. 
It roused a great commotion in her breast. 
She had always liked Rintoul, even when 
his sisters called him a Philistine; and 
now when he was in trouble, under some 
mysterious shadow, she knew not why, 
appealing to her sympathy as to his salva- 
tion, it was not possible that the girl 
should shut her heart against him. Tiey 
walked on together for a few yards in si- 
lence, and then she said, faltering, “1 had 
better go back now — 1 did not expect to 
— meet any one.” 

“Don’t go back without saying some- 








thing to me. 
will not go away. I want you! 
you! Without you I should go all wrong. 
If you saw me sinking in the water, 
wouldn’t you put out your hand to help 
me?—and that is nothing to what may 
happen. Nora, have you the heart to go 
back without saying anything to me?” 
cried Rintoul, once more holding out his 
hand. 

There was nobody visible on the road, 
up or down. The turrets of Lindores 
peeped over the trees in the distance, 
like spectators deeply interested, holding 
their breath; at the other end the long, 
thin tower of the Town House seemed 
to pale away into the distance. Helooked | 
anxiously into her face, as if life and death | 
hung on the decision. They had come to 
a standstill in the emotion of the moment, 
and stood facing each other, trembling 
with the same sentiment. Noraheld back 
still, but there was an instinctive drawing 
closer of the two figures — irresistible, in- 
voluntary. 

“Your father will never consent,” she 
said, with an unsteady voice; ‘and my 
father will never allow it against his will. 
But, Lord Rintoul ” 

“* Not lord, nor Rintoul,” he said. 

“You never liked to be called Robin,” 
Nora said, with a half-malicious glance 
into his face. But poor Rintoul was not 
in the humor for jest. He took her hand, 
her arm, and drew it through his. 














“] cannot wait to think about our fa- 
thers. I have such need of you, Nora. 
] have something to tell you that I can 
tell to no one in the world but you. I | 
want my other self to help me. I want | c 
my wife, to whom I can speak re 





His arm was quivering with anxiety and | that is once formed. 


emotion. Though Nora was bewildered, | 


she did not hesitate — what girl would? — 
from the responsibility thus thrust upon 
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Promise me, Nora, that you | | language, as well as the direct and indi- 
I want | rect action of many Causes upon civiliza- 


tionitself. What is “ refining influence ” ? 
Nobody can tell. Refinement is an efflu- 
ence, a drawing away; not an influence 
or accretion. To speak, therefore, of a 
“refining influence,” is as absurd as it 
would be to talk about “a desperate 
hope,” which expression of confused ideas 
is also not unknown to modern speech. 
Vulgarity, of a sort, our late English 


| tongue can hardly be said to lack ; though 


it has lost much that, in a better significa- 
tion, we might be proud rather than 
ashamed to call vulgar. The frequent 
use by persons of rank or pretension, by 
coalheavers, and by other useful and use- 
less members of society, of foolish and 
unmeaning expletives, will supply the 
readiest examples of one species of vul- 
garity, both in its dregs and in its froth 
or scum. In another and far different 
kind of vulgarity, the poetical, the practi- 
cal, the homelier, terser, honester, ear- 
nester kind, our holdings are less than 
they were, by many an ingot of pure 
metal. 

Ten thousand terms, made to accom- 
modate technical necessity or physical 
investigation and experiment, could not 
add a doit to the wealth of a language. 
In no sense are they new words: in no 
measure or degree are they ours. Raked 
from antiquity, pieced and patched with 
greater or less cunning, they now serve, 
not one nation, with a language of its 
own, bat all nations pursuing science and 
scientific invention with a terminology in 
common among them. The truth is, we 
can add little, and should be jealous of 
adding much, if anything, to a language 
But it behoves us 
to keep what we have; to regain, if pos- 
sible, what we had; and always to put 


|Our possession to the best uses in our 


her. To be so urgently wanted is the | power, resisting habits of careless make- 
strongest claim that can be put forth upon | shift in the choice of indifferent words 


any human creature. 


Instinctively she | to express our thought. 


Patient inquiry 


gave his arm a little pressure, supporting might force us to “the conviction that 


rather than supported, and said, “ Tell 


P . : 
me,” turning upon him freely, without 


fermentations instead of influences, im- 


| poverishment without refinement, have 


blush or faltering, the grave, sweet face of | changed the language of Englishmen. 


sustaining love. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE VULGAR TONGUE. 
“ REFINING influence” is a phrase not 
seldom used in attempts to determine and 
appreciate the effects of civilization upon 





We might even be driven to suspect that 
those good agencies on which our fore- 
fathers relied are beginning to fail us now, 
and are even turning traitors: that print- 
ing, which forced writing more than once 
to the point of absolute perfection, has 
afterwards hastened its decay; that writ- 


ing, which erewhile made an exact man, 
now maketh at best a self-satisfied and 
over-confident man; that the theatre, 
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which modelled orthoepy in a past age, | himself without better company beneath 
has destroyed it in the present. We | hangman “ purist’s ” gibbet. 
have a glibber productiveness in author-| Now for “talented.” This is a cant 
ship than was ever prayed for; but it| word, scarcely used by any but the low- 
often suggests the difference between the | est class of writers ; but to condemn it on 
two famous orators, one of whom never|the ground of its irregular formation, 
paused or wanted a word, while the other, | there being no verb “to talent,” is to be- 
pausing at times, never wanted ¢/e word. | tray ignorance or thoughtlessness such as 
Journalism, in its hot haste, its indiffer-| would at once disable the criticism. There 
ence to all but the business of the hour,!is no verb “to neat-hand;” but “kind, 
and its contemptuous dismissal of the | neat-handed Phillis,’ our pastoral ac- 
day’s work so soon as it has lapsed into | quaintance of good old time, is well under- 
the work of yesterday, has much to an-|stood to be a young person gifted with 
swer for. Mischief of another kind has | neat hands. So, we have “ skilled,” though 
been done by the ill-advised meddling of | there is no verb “to skill,” except a verb 
the “purist.” Whoever first committed | that is not to our purpose, and has hardly 
to the legibility of black and white that! been used since the poet of “ The Faérie 
vicious noun-substantive has, it may be | Queene” employed it in its ancient sense, 
hoped, lived to repent a deed that offends | “*to be of importance,” or “to signify.” 
forever against verbal purity. What} Unless we are prepared to quarrel, then, 
other English noun guod exit in ist has|with “skilled,” “neat-handed,” *“ blue- 
been tinkered out of an adjective? Ajeyed,” “web-footed,” bandy -legged,” 
puritist we might understand as a being | “ broad-shouldered,” “ fair-haired,’ and 
somewhat differentiated from a puritan; | the like, because there are no correspond- 
but “ purist,” among all blundering con-| ing verbs “to skill,” etc., the objection to 
ceits of modern phraseology, stands dis-| the word “talented,” on that score, is un- 
tinguished from its misshapen fellows by|tenable. All verbs were nouns origi- 
an unapproachable singularity of malfor-| nally, and every day that a horse is sad- 
mation. dled, or its rider is booted and spurred, 
It is the “purist” who has led the| saddle, boot, and spur, though plain sub- 
cry against a few verbal favorites of his|stantives that all may see and handle, 
aversion, such as “talented,” “reliable,” | are verbs for the nonce, and good verbs 
and similar small game. Let us deal first| too. As, in condemning a few words 
with the case of “reliable.” Verbs that| which are not a jot worse than a great 
need an intervening preposition before|many that escape condemnation, per- 
the object—verbs not transitive, but|sons deficient of original reflection or 
mostly used in application to some person | judgment follow in a dusty track of pseu- 
or thing, as transitive verbs are always —| do-criticism, so, on the opposite hand, 
yield no adjective-participles. | Hence, | the adoption of other words as favorites 
the word “reliable,” proceeding by bend |is likewise a matter of imitation. Poor 
sinister from one of those intransitive} authors will wear the second - hand 
verbs, is condemned as an adjective-parti- | thoughts and phrases which come in their 
ciple that has no legitimate position. | way, or will furtively assume the garb of 
This is lawful judgment, no doubt; and|their betters, as Jane the housemaid 
“reliable” must down on his knees and| ‘tries on” her mistress’s new bonnet. 
sue for mercy. He should have been | Of such scribbling folk it may be said, as 
“rely-oz-able,” if anything. But why|of Autolycus tricked out with the cour- 
does “reliable” stand at the bar alone ?|tier’s robes, their garments are rich but 
Where are his companions, “ indispen-| they wear them not handsomely. 
sable,” “laughable,” and “unaccount-| In the vocabulary of the modern Quick- 
able,” whose aliases should be “indis-|lys and Malaprops are the words “ fain,” 
pense-with able,” “laugh-at-able,” and/|“ greet,” “circumstance,” “incident,” 
“ unaccount-for-able?” A word used by |“ effluvium,” “sumptuary,” “decimate,” 
Coleridge is “inappealable;” if he did | “holocaust,” allege,” “ wholesale,” ‘ con- 
not coin it, he must have taken it advis-| flagration,” “immense,” “ preposterous,” 
edly from some approved source. This |“ phenomenon,” “culminate,” “ assidu- 
word stands on a level with “reliable” | ous,” partake,” and “ovation.” It is 
and the rest; and wants the preposition | your “Saxon” Malaprop who mostly 
“from” between the parent verb and the | affects “fain” and“ greet.” He misuses 
adjectival termination; viz., “inappeal-| both the adjective and the verb very 
Jrom-able.” Like Captain Macheath,| strangely. If any*man has grievously 
rogue “reliable” might wonder to find | failed in an effort to do or to get some- 
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thing, and ig driven to put up with some- 
thing else ifstead, the Saxon Malaprop 
says that the discomfited person was 
“fain”? to accept the disagreeable alter- 
native. Now “fain” signifies “ joyful” 
or “glad,” in which true sense good En- 
glish scholars, like Mr. William Morris 
and Mr. Swinburne, are now using the 
old word, perhaps a little too lavishly. A 
greeting is a salutation; to talk, there- 
fore, of “ greeting ” a man should awaken 
no idea of pelting him with mud, material 
or metaphorical. But itis no uncommon 
thing to read, in the Parliamentary re- 
ports, some such statement as that the 
honorable member for Clare was “ greet- 
ed” with Ministerial groans; or, in the 
record of a party meeting, that a rash 
dissentient from popular opinions was 
“ oreeted”’ with cries of “turn him out.” 
No malapropisms are commoner than the 
often misused words “ circumstance ” and 
“incident,” both being written indiffer- 
ently as signifying mere matters-of-fact. 
Whether “a circumstance” is, in any 
case, an allowable expression may be 
doubted. Circumstances stand around; 
and any one thing that stands around, un 
less it be a ring-fence, or a fog, is hardly 
conceivable as a possibility. But the 
gravity of the error lies in a distinction 
less captious. A quarrel or accident in 
the street is nota “circumstance; ” but it 
may be explained, or excused, or ac- 
counted for by circumstances. A fire 
breaks out in a building, and burns it to 
the ground. This is not an “incident; ” 
it is a fact. If anybody were to jump 
out of window, while the fire was raging, 
that would be properly described as an 
incident. And again, if the supply of 
water were to fail, if the turncock were 
slow or quick in coming, if the engines 
were early or late, any of these things 
would be circumstances, for they would 
surround the fact and modify its results. 
“ Effluvium,” with its plural, is a noun 
often misapplied, and yet more frequently 
restricted to one of its many applications. 
By “effluvia” is vulgarly meant evil 
odors; and of course an effluvium may 
be an outflow of foul air. But it may 
just as well be a stream of pure water. 
Many writers employ the adjective “sump- 
tuary,” as if it belonged exclusively to 
dress ; whereas it may relate to all mat- 
ters of luxurious living; and if the old 
sumptuary laws should be revived they 
might reach the epicures who waste their 
patrimony on fatés de foie gras, opera- 
boxes, horses, carria@es, jewels, and rare 
wine, as well as the extravagant wearers 
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of costly attire. ‘* Decimate” is a verb 
which, with its adjective-participle, ‘ dec- 
imated,” is ludicrously mistaken. Its 
original significance was grave and often 
terrible; for it meant no less than taking 
the tenth of a man’s substance, or shoot- 
ingevery tenth man in a mutinous regi- 
ment, the victims being called out by lot. 
This appalling character of decimation 
lay in the likelihood that innocent per- 
sons, slain in cold blood, might suffer for 
the guilty. But the peculiar horror van- 
ishes when we alter the conditions; and 
a regiment which has taken part ina 
hard-fought battle, and comes off the field 
only decimated, that is to say with nine 
living and unscathed for each man left on 
the field, might be accounted rather for- 
tunate than the reverse. We come now 
to “holocaust,” the use of which noun 
often betrays ignorance quite as gross. 
Thus, the dreadful loss of life by the 
sinking of an excursion steamboat on the 
Thames was recently spoken of as a 
“holocaust,” by which remarkable mis- 
prision of etymology the Thames was set 
on fire indeed. 

Few words are commoner in the lan- 
guage of the newspapers than the word 
“alleged.” Toallege anything, if the old 
meaning be good, is to affirm it with the 
exactness of a despatch. But the parti- 
ciple of this verb has found new service. 
Wherever any doubt is felt that a murder 
is a murder, the deed is softened to an 
“alleged” murder. Whenever a man 
loses his watch and his senses, and can- 
not tell exactly how they went, the la- 
mentable occurrence is chronicled as an 
“alleged” robbery. According to these 
new linguistic lights, an allegation means 
a guess. “Phenomenon” applied to 
something wonderful and abnormal, is a 
common instance of high-flown vulgarity, 
much in the mouths and on the pens of 
persons who can hardly have compassed 
the truth that a shower of rain is just as 
positively a phenomenon as is a shower 
of frogs, a calf with six legs, Miss Crum- 
mles, or an enormous gooseberry. “ Im- 
mense ” is an adjective seldom used but 
in such a manner as to confute its own 
meaning. Thus in an account of some 
discovery beneath an ancient ruin, it was 
said that skeletons of great size were 
found, one of them being of “the im- 
mense length of seven feet ten inches.” 
If the length of this skeleton was really 
seven feet ten inches, or ten feet seven 
inches, how could it have been “im- 
mense”? So, too, we read of walls of 
“immense” thickness, and pumpkins of 
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Are there, then, no! 


“immense” girth. 
foot-rules or measuring-tapes to reduce 
these immensities? A “conflagration 
is not the burning of one house; it is the 
meeting of flames, as when a street, town, 
or village is fired in several places. ‘“ Cul- 
minate ” is a verb incorrectly used, unless 
in respect of something which has reached 
the limit of its possible height. When, 
therefore, the career of a w vrongdoer is 
said to “culminate ” in the lowest depths | 
of degradation, the term is misapplied, | 
even to being turned upside down. So is | 
the term “assiduous,” when employed to 
strengthen the idea of perseverance, if | 
the particular kind of perseverance inti- 
mated be locomotive and not sedentary. 
So, too, is “ preposterous,” unless clearly | 
denoting the figure which homely rhetoric | 
describes as “ putting the cart before the 
horse.” | 
The word “ovation,” from which many | 
timid writers appear to have been fright- 
ened by a persistent course of ridicule, 
not always, or often, justly bestowed, was 
used with propriety whenever it signified 
a minor triumph, or anything that could, 
by a reasonable feat of imagination, be 
so designated. It is true that we do not} 
sacrifice a sheep when we applaud a vic-| 
torious general, a fine fiddler, or a favor- | 
ite singing-woman; but the spirit of his- | 
toric words survives their literal matter- 
of-fact signification, or language would be 
dry and colorless indeed. When this 
noun, “ovation,” is uttered in any con-| 
nection with imperial progress — when a 
sovereign, at some rare climax of popular 
enthusiasm, receives the homage of the | 
nation in its one undivided voice — then, 
indeed, the word is out of time and tune | 
with the event. It is precisely an emper. | 
or, empress, or head of a state, who can- | 
not be said to receive an “ovation,” this | 
being an award of praise distinctively 
reserved for meritorious subjects of the 
empire. Over and over again, after his | 
Italian battles, Napoleon lil. was said, 
in print, to have received “ovations ;” 
and the solecism was repeated, years 
after, when the emperor William entered 
Berlin, in such triumph as surely pre- 
cluded the idea of any minor sacrifice. 
Had pagan rites been revived at that time, 
no simple, silly sheep, but Jove’s own chos- | 
en shape and symbol, the majestic bull, 
would have bled on the laurel-wreathed 
altar. It was atriumph with a capital T. 
We have seen how the dabbler in what he 
is pleased to call, very loosely, “ Anglo- 
Saxon,” boggles with “fain” and “ greet.” 
One of his kind, not long ago, gravely 
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condemned, as a vulgar 
as lief; 


phrase, “I would 
” and, in pronouncing his mighty 


”) hat, disclosed the sum and substance of 


his knowledge concerning “lief,” by spell- 
ing it “leave.” Not only is “lief” (Saxon 
leof, German /ieb) a most comely and 
warrantable word, and the especial favor- 
ite of English poets, not only is it good 
and sound in itself, but its comparative, 
‘“‘liever,” for “rather,” as “I would liever 
have had,” is, though unfamiliar, yet by no 
means vulgar; vulgar, that is to say, in 
the evil sense, which applies as much to 
the slang of the drawing-room as to the 
slang of the slums. “Very,” is a word 
[that has fallen upon evil days. Blind 
| leaders of the blind have denounced the 
practice, as old as Chaucer, of placing 
this word before an adjective in the su- 
| perlative degree, sapiently remarking that 
to do this is to qualify a superlative’ with 
|asuperlative. This astounding nonsense, 
manifest in the condemnation of phrases 
like “the very wisest man,” calls for few 
words of exposure. “Very” is indica- 
tive of the man who is wisest; and it is 
here equivalent to the Latin ¢dem. Is 
idem sapientissimus a qualifying of the 
superlative? Of all stupid men, we might 
say, this very man is stupidest — dem 
stultissimus, that same stupidest man, or 
truly the stupidest of all. For “very” 
and “truly” are the same word, and 
the “very perfect, gentle knight” was 
he who traly was perfect. You do not 
“ qualify” perfection by thus emphasizing 
the superlative attribute of embodied 
chivalry. 

Is it yet too late in the decline of our 
language to appeal against such tricks 
as the substitution of “numerous” for 
“many;” of “witness ” for “ behold” or 
“see;” of “the whole of” for “all,” 
when numbers are implied: of “ starva- 
tion” for “hunger,” “want,” “ famine,” 
“privation,” or “inanition;” and _ of 
““commence” for “begin”? It should 
be remembered that “numerous” is an 
adjective properly qualifying such nouns 
as “crowd,” “family,” “class,” “crew,” 
“assembly,” “troop,” “herd,” “flock,” 
etc. If we speak of our numerous friends 
we may suggest to a precisian the awk- 


| ward idea that each friend is numerous.* 


* Four or five years ago, in protesting against the use 
of the word * numerous” in lieu of Migs od I wrote 


certain comments which I may now be allowe nd ree 
peat. ‘“* It has been a favorite custom w th tl to 
app ly the adjective *numerous’ to obje cts of macni- 
tude, vastness, grandeur, or depth, even thou ch tI 

terms of such object were not nouns of multitud a 
this very connection of the word with nouns, each in 


the singular number, sufiiciently demonstrates the ime 








“To witness” does not properly mean 
“to see.” It means “to testify,” an act 
which does not of absolute necessity im- 
ply seeing. Day after day we glean the 
interesting news that certain exalted per- 
sonages have honored one of the theatres 
with their presence to “ witness ” the rep- 


resentation of a new burlesque, or other | 


dramatic composition. To “witness” 
the thing is to tell us all about it; and it 
is needless to say that their royal High- 
nesses have something better to do. 
They did not, in fact, go to witness the 
burlesque at all. They went to see it. 
That any decently informed person should 


‘be guilty of such spoken and written 


abominations as “the whole of the pic- 
tures,” “the whole of the singers,” “the 
whole of the guests,” “the whole of the 
servants,” instead of “all the pictures,” 
“all the guests,” “all the servants,” “all 


the singers,” would be wonderful if it| 


were not so common and frequent a fact 
as unhappily it is. There are men who 
go far about to pick up ungainly phrases 
when the best that can be had lie within 
easy reach; who prefer to write “ two and 
a half hours,” “one and three quarter 
miles,” when their very servants and the 
common folk who do their bidding would, 
speaking the natural vulgar tongue, say 
“two hours anda half,” “a mile and three 
quarters.” They run gravely riot in such 
heavy exuberances as “that of,” in a sen- 
tence like this, clipped from a necrological 
memoir: “* He chose for a profession that 
of arms.” Here we have a collocation 
profoundly characteristic of a large and 
dull class of biography-mongers. He 
chose for a profession the profession of 
arms! That is, he chose a profession for 
a profession. Why could not the good 
man say, “He chose arms for a profes- 
sion”? Oh, that would have been vulgar 


propriety of substituting it for ‘many,’ which always 
belongs to the plural. Waller supplies an illustration, 
which I take at second hand from Latham’s dictionary. 
* Thy heart, no ruder than the rugged stone, 
I might, like Orpheus, with my zusmerous moan, 
Melt to compassion.’ 


**The many-voiced, or multitudinously murmuring 
quality, which a much older poet than Waller ascribes 
to the sea, is here very elegantly suggested, in a line 
through which we seem to hear the breathings of an 
Eolian harp. In the ‘numerous moan’ especially 
one feels the pulsating sweep over the strings. But to 
my purpose, which is very practical, being simply to 
establish the grammatical distincticn of ‘numerous’ 
and ‘many.’ Perhaps I have done this, and | hope I 
have; but if enforcement be yet needed, let us just sup- 
pose that Waller had spoken of many moans instead of 
only one moan, and had chosen to qualify them all in 
the same manner. His phrase would then have been 
‘many numerous moans.’”? ‘To this I must now add 
that Waller’s contemporary, Milton, employs ‘* numer- 
ous’? in its modern application; but he does so only 
once or twice, giving the preference to ** many.” 
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English. Had we been merely speaking 
of a common, everyday occurrence, it 
might have been different. We should of 
course say, “ He ordered eggs for break- 
fast,” and not “ He ordered for breakfast 
that of eggs.” But we must suit our 
words to the occasion; and when we are 
speaking or writing of a military hero de- 
ceased, who, in the whole course of his 
honorable life, never penned a despatch 
without at least one extraneous “ that of,” 
it befits us and our language to be stupid, 
| solemn, and dull. Redundant “ands” and 
“buts ” sprout everywhere in those aca- 
demic hedges which inclose the strait 
plots tilled by hack erudition. “ Hewasa 
well-known author, and who had written 
several successful works ;” *“* He was a no- 
torious criminal, but who had managed to 
escape conviction.” I think we have seen 
sentences like those, now and again, in 
current literature. When the spurious 
word “starvation” was first heard in the 
House of Commons, which at that time 
was a tolerably'well-educated assembly, a 
|contemptuous outburst of laughter ran 
|round St. Stephen’s Chapel; and he who 
had needlessly fabricated this motley and 
sinister noun was dubbed “Starvation 
Dundas,” thenceforth and forever. So 
| poor a crotchet of pranked and conceited 
| word-coining was long resisted by the lex- 
| icographers ; and one modern philological 
dictionary omits it eventothis day. John- 
|son and Bailey, of course, knew it not. 
| There was never a shadow of justification 
|for its acceptance. But the many, not 
| being nice, overruled the few ; and accord- 
| ingly “starvation” holds an established 
place in the vulgar tongue. After this, of 
course, “cablegram ” cannot be refused 
|admission to our language; and the cant 
of the Stock Exchange, ** backwardation,” 
| may lay claim to credit and respectability. 
| In lax days it is to the basest that we owe 
all the defilements of speech. I by no 
means ascribe to the author of “Childe 
| Harold” such habitual distortion of gram- 
|mar as “to slowly draw.’ Indeed the 
single occurrence of such a phrase in the 
/entire collection of his poems may supply 
/me with an exception which fairly proves 
| that, as a rule, Byron did not write words 
|in any such twisted sequence. That he 
once, and once only, employed the device 
for lengthening the sound of a line in- 
tended to express the idea of prolonged 
| pain is true; but this was long before the 
trick became a vulgarism; long before the 
| vulgar had stumbled upon it; and I do 
not suppose they caught it from reading 
| Byron. One may be sure he did not get 
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it from hearing them.* It has worked its | 
muddy way upward, however; and I am) 
ashamed to think of the one or two hon- 
ored names that have latterly lent it some 
approval. Observe, that this form of the 
infinitive mood, “to write,” “to speak,” 
etc., is peculiar to the English tongue. 
No other language has it. And the sim- 
ple fact that it is translatable from English 
into one word of any other language 
should suffice to remind the Englishman 
that, having but a single meaning, it is 
essentially one word with us. The very 
modern custom of dividing it by an ad- 
verb, or by a phrase adverbially used, is 
one of those innovations on which foreign- 
ers, studying our language, must come 
with a feeling of doubt and perplexity. 
They do not find the deformity in any 
English book written more than half a 
century ago; they find it very sparsely 
scattered in somewhat later literature; 
and they must take the writings of fittle 
more than one decade, counting back from 
to-day, to see multiplied examples of this 
wanton habit of dislocation. The “pur- 
ist,” who, as a general stickler for what | 
suits his taste, frequently finds himself | 
called upon to defend impurities, may be 
imagined pleading in his feeble way for 
this treatment of the infinitive mood. It | 
would be quite in harmony with his usual | 
conceptions of grammar were he heard | 
saying: “ There might be a doubt whether 
the adverb belonged to one verb or an- 
other; so, by wedging it into the midriff 
of the verb for which we intend it, there 
cannot possibly be a mistake of posses- | 
sion.” He would then cite a sentence | 
like “ Their lordships refused judicially to 
believe the evidence ;” and he would sub- 
mit that, by turning about the words “ ju- 
dicially to believe,” and causing them to 
stand in this rickety position, “to judi- 
cially believe,” we should make it clear 
that “judicially ” applies to the verb “ be- 
lieve,” and not to the verb“ refused.” In 
the endless plurality of such cases it really 
does not matter a straw how the atone 
goes; as in this instance of their lordships’ 
refusal; for it was exactly the same thing 
whether they judicially refused to believe, | 
or refused to believe judicially. Suppos- | 
ing it really signified which way the ad- | 
verb should go, common sense would | 
instantly settle the question. Take, for | 


* Nor would Byron’s authority, in any case, have | 
availed to settle a point of grammar. Few poets have | 
been so careless as he of such matters, and he would 
probably have laughed at the suggestion that his ex- 
ample might give lasting effect to what, in his day, was 
veritably a new departure in syntax. 








| 


example, the following, from the speech 
of a minister: “ We shall endeavor sed- 
ulously to guard the interests of the 
country.” Here it is manifest that “ sed- 
ulously” refers to the preceding verb; 
and equally plain, had the statesman said 
““We shall endeavor effectually to guard 
those interests,” would it have been that 
“effectually” applies to the verb “to 
guard” which follows; because nobody 
can undertake that his act of endeavoring 
shall be effectual, though he may promise 
that it shall be directed towards effectual 
guardianship. No need is there then to 
maim the verb by that torturing locution, 
“to effectually guard,” merely that the 
service of the adverb may be secured, so 
as to keep it from slipping away to the 
unrequired and inappropriate support of 
“endeavor.” 

A clumsy trick of speech common 
among speakers and writers who think 
thereby to be impressively accurate, is the 
reduplication of past tenses, in some such 
instance as, “I had intended to have gone 
thither.” This is nonsense; but nine 
times out of ten it is substituted for the 
plain, intelligible assertion, “I had in- 
tended to go thither.” Some confused 
idea of concord no doubt leads the well- 
intending grammarian into error. Hav- 
ing started with a proposition laid in the 
past, and having got so far as “It was my 
purpose to,” he cannot persuade himself 
to finish in the present tense, and say “It 
was my purpose to do” such or such a 
thing, but feels constrained to say, “ It was 
my purpose to have done” so and so. 
But a very little reflection will show that 
it could never have been any person’s in- 
tention, or forward impulse, to have al- 
ready performed the act of which he 
speaks. Many speakers are exceedingly 
fond of “only too.” When it is said of a 
prodigal that he knows “only too well” 
the sight of a bill-stamp or a bailiff, there 
is good sense in the expression. When 
a friend says he shall be “only too” hap- 
py to serve you, the meaning is not so 
clear. If it be told us that disease has 
been spreading rapidly, no force is added 
by saying “only too” rapidly; but there 
is a real significance in the proposition 
that coffinmaking is “only too” active a 
business. There should be something in 
reserve to justify the phrase, “ only too; ” 
something behind the statement as it 
stands; something implicative, as when, 
by saying that the gin-merchant is “only 
too” wealthy a citizen, we speak to the 
poverty and the generally debased condi- 
tion of the neighborhood in which his 








wealth is amassed. To assert of the in- 
habitants that they are in the main “ only 
too” poor, would be a statement, on the 
other hand, destitute of prompt implica- 
tion, and therefore of wit. 

I have used the word “vulgar” in two 
senses. Itis difficult to avoid this in an 
argument such as I have attempted. But 
I think it will have been understood that 
whenever “ vulgar,” “ vulgarity,” or “ vul- 
garism,” has been written in a derogatory 
spirit, the class of speakers aimed at has 
not been the class which, in olden times, 
was called “simple.” Those, the mere 
vulgar, never have been the most vulgar. 
Their language, so long as it is true to 
its source in common things, must always 
be purer than the language of the class 
just above them in condition—a class 
that has picked up a fashion of speech 
flowing from what few among them com- 
prehend. “Hence,” as Landor demon- 
strates, “the profusion of broken and ill- 
assorted metaphors, which we find in the 
conversation of almost all who stand in 
the intermediate space between the let- 
tered and the lowest.” He goes further 
than this, in his assertion that most of the 
expressions in daily use among persons 
of high education are ambiguous and 
vague. Your servant, he observes, would 
say, “A man told me so;” the most 
learned and elegant of your acquaintance 
would be more likely to say, on the same 
occasion, “A certain person informed 
me.” Here the person is not a certain 
but an wxcertain one; and the thing told 
may have nothing in it of information. 
Year by year our language loses some- 
thing of its propriety and force. It is 
doubtful whether, in the no longer unlet- 
tered, but still ignorant, ranks of the En- 
glish people, a sound and honest vulgarity 


exists as it did when Landor wrote. A| : : , 
|interposing only to supply in brief para- 
| graphs a few necessary links in the narra- 


footman, nowadays, would be more likely 
to say that he had been “ informed ” than 
that he had been “told.” The plain yeo- 
man, who, at that period, might have said 


it had cost him a deal of money to build | 


a house, would now tell us that he had 
expended a considerable sum in erecting a 
residence. We no longer eat and drink: 
we “partake of refreshment;” and we 


contrive by some miracle to “ partake’’| 


even when we dine alone. Affected rus- 
ticity of speech is as much to be shunned 
as atfected anything else. The true vul- 
gar were never guilty of it. Those whose 
vulgarity has been named “ Philistinism ” 
—and the term is terribly significant — 
are guilty of all affectations that a plain 
man’s mind can conceive and detest, But 


| subjects usually considered “dry. 
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if we need not be rustic we need not be 
round-about. The simplest words are al- 
ways best; and so unerringly does their 
habitual use indicate a clear mind, an 
earnest meaning, and a sincere intent, 
that he will always be better worth listen- 
ing to who never says “arrive” when he 
should say “come,” nor “ proceed” when 
he might say “ go.” 
GODFREY TURNER. 


From The St. James’s Magazine. 
FRANCIS LIEBER.* 

THE writings of Francis Lieber are not 
well known in this country, but they se- 
cured for him a permanent position among 
the serious writers of America; while in 
Germany they still command the attention 
of students of political science. He com- 
bined many of the good qualities of Ger- 
man and American scholars, being at once 
thorough, independent, and lucid. His 
mastery of the English language was 
scarcely inferior to that of his country- 
man, Mr. Max Miiller; and he had much 
of the enthusiasm which enables Mr. 
Miiller to lend a certain charm even to 
” In 
one respect the task of Lieber’s biogra- 
pher was not very difficult; for Lieber 
was fond of writing letters, and his letters 
were so remarkable that most of them 
seem to have been preserved. He left, 
too, a copious diary, in which he not only 
recorded the events of his life, but gave 
free expression to many of his best 
thoughts. The selection from what Mr. 
Perry calls this “ vast mass of material ” 
has been made with tact and judgment; 
and it is so arranged as to produce the 
effect of an autobiography, Mr. Perry 


tive. The work is one of great interest, 
and every reader will lay it down with 
high respect for Lieber’s manly and genial 
character. 

He was born in Berlin on the 18th of 
March, 1800 — the tenth child of a family 
of twelve. His father (who was an iron- 
monger) gave his children as good an 
education as his circumstances permitted ; 
and at the time that meant much more in 
Prussia than it would have meant in En- 
gland or America. The years of Lieber’s 
childhood and boyhood were years of in- 


* The Life and Letters of Francis Lieber. Edited 
by T. S. Perry. With Portrait. London: Triisner 
& Co. 1883. 
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tense political excitement; and he was 
brought up to share the patriotic enthusi- 
asm which was evoked in Germany by the 
triumphs of the French. “One of his 
early memories,” says Mr. Perry, “ was 
that when Schill was defending Colberg 
he was taught to pray that God would 
cure his grandmother’s cough, bless the 
king, and let Schill be victorious.” When 
Napoleon escaped from Elba schoolboys 
were welcomed in the Prussian army ; and 
Lieber, although only fifteen years of age, 
served as a volunteer in the Waterloo 
campaign. Long afterwards he wrote a 
full account of his experiences during this 
stirring period; and the story is one of 
the most vivid and fascinating to be found 
in recent biographical literature. It is 
told in perfectly plain language, yet with 
such graphic force that we appear almost 
to see the incidents it depicts. He was 
present at the Battle of Ligny, and tells 
how he fired his first shot in the heat of 
conflict. In a village which his column 
was directed to take he stepped round 
a corner, and a French grenadier stood 
about fifteen paces from him. “He aimed 
at me; I levelled my rifle at him. ‘Aim 
well, my boy,’ said the sergeant-major, 
who sawme. My antagonist’s ball grazed 

hair on the right side. 1 fired, and 
he fell. I found that I had shot through 
his face; he was dying.” Every detail 
impressed itself on his memory. “I ob- 
served a hog and a child,” he asserts, 
“ both equally bewildered ; they must have 
soon been killed; and, as I never can 
omit observing contrasts, I noticed a bird 
flying about its young ones and striving 
to protect them in this tremendous uproar 
and carnage.” When, a day or two after- 
wards, they were marching to the field of 
Namur, the poor boy, overwhelmed by 
thirst and fatigue, lagged behind his com- 
rades; but no sooner did he hear “the 
first guns” 
denly restored.” He says: — 

I ran across a field, in which the balls of the 
enemy were mowing down the high wheat, 
toward the commander of our brigade, whom I 
espied on an elevation. I asked him, “‘ Where 
my regiment?” He very angrily turned 
round: “ Who disturbs me here during the 
engagement? Gotothedevil!” Butassoon 
as he began to observe me more narrowly — 
my exhausted appearance, my youth —and 
particularly when I quickly said, “Sir, I ask 
because I want to fight,” he bent down from 
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than his strength was “sud- | 
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you understand?” “TI do,” said I. 


utes after, he fell. 


In this battle Lieber was shot twice; 
and Defoe himself could scarcely have 
presented a more simple and impressive 
account of his sufferings and of a dream 
he had, “ which was as lively and as like 
reality as it was strange.” As he lay in 
the wood where he was wounded, appar- 
ently in “a deep swoon,” he dreamed that 
he had died and had offered his billet to 
St. Peter at the gates of Heaven: — 

St. Peter looked at me, and I was admitted 
into a wide saloon where an immense table 
was spread out, covered with the choicest 
fruits and with crystal vessels filled with the 
most cooling beverages. I was transported 
with joy; yet I asked, “Do people here eat 
and drink?” St. Peter answered that those 
who wished to enjoy those refreshments, as 
was probably my case, were at liberty to do so, 
but that those who were unwilling to partake 
of them felt no evil effects in consequence ; 
life was possible there without food. I went 
to one of the crystal bowls and drank in deep 
draughts the refreshing liquid. I awoke, and 
found a soldier bending over me and giving 
me out of his canteen what I long believed to 
be wine, so deliciously and vivifyingly did it 
course through every vein; but at a later 
period I happened to meet the same soldier, 
and learned that this reviving liquid was simply 
water. 

In 1821 Lieber’s passion for adventure 
induced him to join the band of enthusi- 
asts who went to aid in the liberation of 
Greece. He soon returned, full of con- 
tempt for the Greeks, and cured forever 
of some extravagant notions which, be- 
fore his departure, had Jed to his detention 
for several months in a Prussian prison. 
At Rome, where he arrived from Greece 
in much perplexity as to his future, and 
without means for providing for his im- 
mediate wants, he received great kindness 
from Niebuhr, who was then Prussian 
minister at the Papal court. Thanks to 
Niebuhr, he escaped from many serious 
perils in Prussia; but even a minister’s 
influence could not prevent him from be- 


|ing again imprisoned for a time at K6pe- 


nick. Convinced that the suspicions of 
the government would render it impossi- 
ble for him to secure a satisfactory posi- 
tion in his native country, Lieber at last 


|resolved to seek his fortune elsewhere, 


|and in 1826 started for England. 


his horse, stroked my face, and said, in a mild | 


tone, “ What do you want, my rifleman?” I 
repeated my question. He showed me where 
I had to go, gave me to drink, and called after 
me: “Come and see me after the battle; do 


In En- 
gland he met the lady who ultimately be- 
came his wife: but he found that he could 
not hope to succeed here; and in 1827 he 
went to America, where he spent the rest 
of his life, returning to Europe only for 
an occasional holiday. 








His career in America was a highly 
honorable one. He began by taking 
charge of a gymnasium and, swimming- 
school in Boston, but soon devoted him- 
self to literature, in which he obtained a 
good place by editing the “ Encyclopaedia 
Americana.” Among his later and more 
important works may be named his “ Le- 
gal and Political Hermeneutics,” “ Politi- 
cal Ethics,” “Laws of Property,” and 
“Civil Liberty and Self-Government,” 
each of which is marked by extensive 
learning and vigorous thought. For more 
than twenty years he was a professor of 
history and political economy at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina; and in 1857 he 
became professor of history and political 
science at Columbia College, New York. 
He had fewer disappointments than fall 
to the lot of most men; but one disaster 
caused him much bitter suffering. Dur- 
ing the American Civil War his eldest 
son was killed in battle, fighting on the 
side of the South; while two other sons 
were soldiers in the Federal army. He 
himself sympathized wholly with the 
North. Lieber knew almost all the most 
eminent men of his day in America; and 
his letters to those of them who were his 
intimate friends, although often dealing 
with serious and difficult questions, are 
written very brightly and gracefully. They 
have not a touch of sentimentalism, a 
quality for which Lieber had a deep dis- 
like. “Ino longer understand the Ger- 
mans,” he declares, “when they speak as 
they do of infinitelove. It becomes often 
sickening, andis always unmanly. There 
is no correspondence of distinguished men 
I love so much to read as that of English- 
men. How manly and full of character! 
How civic and full of literature!” He 
became a thorough American, proud of 
his adopted country, and with an ardent 
faith in her progress. He even per- 
suaded himself that “a German becomes 
much better-looking in America, more 
manly and intellectual” — an observation 
which he once made toa friend, who, he 
says, replied that “a German artist in 
London had made the same remark with 
regard to the Germans in England.” 
With all his love for America, however, 
Lieber did not exaggerate the virtues of 
Americans, and he was sometimes amused 
by their foibles. “1 start for Columbia,” 
he writes in his diary, “with Reverend 
Mr. Fowler, eighty-two years old, who 
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very trade-like.” Referring to Thack- 
eray’s “Book of Snobs,” he exclaims, 
“ Oh, what snobbery we might write of in 
America!” And he counsels a friend not 
to “conclude that the European race is 
enervated because great faults have been 
committed,” nor to fall into “ the common 
error according to which we measure the 
mglehill close before our eyes by retro- 
spective lines of the Alps at a distance.” 
To the end Lieber retained a keen inter- 
est in the Old World; and his comments 
on contemporary European history are 
those of a penetrating observer who never 
allows himself to be misled by pretentious 
phrases. The general tendency of his 
judgments is indicated by the fact that 
he considered it ‘“a great misfortune,” 
although “natural according to the ante- 
ceding circumstances,” that “an over- 
whelming majority of the Continental 
people look infinitely more toward France 
than England.” 

To persons who dread a lingering ill- 
ness Lieber will seem to have been as 
fortunate in his death as in the circum- 
stances of his life. At the age of seventy- 
two, having been slightly unwell for a few 
days, “ he was sitting quietly, listening to 
his wife, who was reading aloud to him, 
as was her custom, when he gave one cry 
and immediately died.” 


From The Spectator. 
SPOILING THE LAKES. 


On Tuesday, Lord Mount Temple gave 
notice that he would oppose the second 
reading of the Braithwaite and Butter- 
mere Railway Bill. Ordinarily speaking, 
this is not a course which it is expedient 
to take with private bills. There are few 
proposals so absolutely and hopelessly 
vicious, that to hear what can be said in 
their favor by their promoters is a sheer 
waste of time. The proposed line from 
Braithwaite to Buttermere is an excep- 
tion to this, as to a good many other 
rules. It will run from the Braithwaite 
Station, on the Keswick and Cocker- 
mouth Railway, across the Vale of New- 
lands, and then, after skirting the western 
shore of Derwentwater, will be carried up 
Borrowdale to the Honister Slate Quar- 
ries. To all who are familiar with the 
district, these are names to conjure with. 





goes to Aiken to preach. Tells me he 
raised eleven congregations in New York, | 
and here I forget how many. ‘I lately | 
raised one in St. Augustine.’ It sounds | 


No more beautiful drive, and no finer 
walk, can be found among the English 
Lakes than that which leads from Kes- 
wick by Lodore and over the Honister 
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Pass to Buttermere, and thence back to 
Keswick, by what is known as the “ Der- 
wentwater Round.” The line from the 
slate quarries would be carried just above 
the last-named road, besides crossing it at 
three places. There are some kinds of 
scenery to which a railway, apart from its 
stations and sidings, does little harm. It 
may be carried to a great extent through_ 
deep cuttings or almost continuous tun‘ 
nels, and be scarcely visible for the larger | 
part of its course. ‘But when a railway is | 
taken along the side of a lake and up a} 
narrow pass the case is different. It is 
always full in view, and being in view, it 
changes the whole character of the land- 
scape. In the great Alpine passes, the 
mischief done is bad enough, but it be- 
comes infinitely worse when the scenery 
it injures is on so small a scale as that of 
the English Lakes. In Switzerland, na- 
ture is too vast to be easily vulgarized. 
The avalanche and the landslip are al- 
ways at hand, to assert her ultimate su- 
premacy ; and as one view after another 
is spoiled by human agency, the lover of 
solitude, though he has to go further 
afield in search of the distinctive enjoy- 
ment which mountain scenery affords, is 
still certain of finding it. In the En- 
glish Lakes, this resource is in a great 
measure denied him. The vulgarization 
of a lake or a pass may be a wholly irrep- 
arable loss. If the particular scenery 
injured has no fellow, its destruction 
means that the pleasure which it once 
imparted is no longer within reach. For- 
tunately, the motive which has carried 
railways through the Alps is no longer 








does not apply here. Whatever else the 
Buttermere and Braithwaite Railway may 
be wanted to do, it is not needed to in- 
troduce visitors to Borrowdale. 

The real reason is.a remarkably simple 
one. The proprietors of the slate quar- 
ries at the upper end of the Honister Pass 
want to send their slates to market more 
easily and quickly than they can send 
them at present. Braithwaite is the near- 
est point at which they can place them on 
a railway, and Braithwaite is some eight 
miles distant. The slates are now taken 
to the station in carts, and the object of 
making the proposed line is to enable the 
slates to be put into the railway trucks as 
soon as they are out of the quarry. In 
itself, of course, this is a perfectly legiti- 
mate object. Rapidity of carriage is one 
element of cheapness, and if the Honister 
slates can be carried from the quarry to 
their destination at a smaller cost than 
heretofore, those who want to use them 
will get them for less money than they 
now have to pay. But this object is only 
legitimate in the sense that it would be 
legitimate for a man living on the north 
side of St. Paul’s Churchyard, to wish that 
he could get across to the south side with- 
out having to go all round the cathedral. 
A desire which is innocent enough, so 
long as the impropriety of gratifying it is 
admitted, ceases to be innocent from the 
moment that it is seriously proposed to 
take means to give effect to it. The pro- 
prietors of the Honister Slate Quarries 
are now in the position of a dweller in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard who should ask leave 
to run a street through the cathedral, in 





operative in the English Lakes, It can-| order to pass from one side to the other 
not be pleaded that the necessities of | more quickly. They propose to spoil the 
through communication demand the con-| finest pass in the English Lakes, in order 
struction of a line which ends in a slate | to save themselves eight miles of carriage 
quarry. The existing provision in that|by road. The loss is altogether out of 
way is large enough for the wants of the | proportion to the gain; and what is more, 
country. The traveller has an ample | the loss is sustained by the whole nation, 
choice of routes between England and | while the gain is appropriated by a few 
Scotland, and he can be set down at any | quarry-owners. Without the aid of Par- 
point he likes on the edge of the Lake dis-| liament, the line cannot be made, and it 
trict, if he wishes to visit it. Nor can it] rests, in the first instance, with the House 
be said that railways are wanted to bring | of Lords to say whether a transaction in 
a large number of people to the scenery. | which the community makes the sacrifice 
The most commonplace or the most in-|and the individual reaps the benefit, is of 
dolent of tourists does not want a railway | a kind to deserve legislative sanction. 

to take him round a lake orupa pass. If| In this matter, the local public have 
he is too lazy or too weak to walk or ride,| been neither silent nor idle. In Man- 
he has no difficulty in finding carriages | chester, which contributes probably the 
on those frequented roads to which those | largest number of visitors to the Lakes, 
who neither walk nor ride naturally and | there is a strong feeling against the proj- 
wisely confine themselves. Consequently, | ect, which has found vigorous expression 


the reason which is ordinarily alleged in |in the newspapers of the city; while at 
favor of the destruction of natural beauty | Ambleside a “ Derwentwater and Borrow- 











dale Defence Fund” has been formed, as 
well as a committee to direct the deter- 
mined opposition which it is intended to 
offer to the bill. The points upon which 
the address of the committee dwells hap- 
pily admit of being stated with great terse- 
ness. The bill “is-promoted solely in the 
interests of the proprietors and lessees of 
the slate quarry above Buttermere ;” it is 
“for mineral traffic only, and is not pro- 
jected to serve any public end;” and it 
will “ permanently injure the scenery of 
the finest lake and valley in England — at 
once the least spoiled and most visited 
portion of the Lake district.” There are 
some parts of the country which it is of 
great local importance to keep uninjured; 
there are others which cannot be injured 
without far more than a local loss being 
incurred. The wild country of Surrey is 
an instance of the first kind. * Its destruc- 
tion would be a disaster of the first mag- 
nitude to Londoners and to the dweller in 
the tamer districts of south-eastern En- 
gland; but it would not affect the people 
of the northern towns in the slightest de- 
gree. A Manchester ora Sheffield man 
does not come into Surrey for the refresh- 
ment of mind and body; he goes to the 
Lakes or to the Yorkshire moors. But the 
Lakes belong pre-eminently to the second 
kind of scenery. They are the property, 
not of the north only, but of all England; 
and it is for all England to resist every 
attempt to destroy the seclusion, without 


which their characteristic charm cannot | 


be maintained. In the present case, there 
is not, as there was in the Thirlmere proj- 
ect, an object of real public importance 
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to be gained by consenting to the bill. 
Even that propdsal was objectionable, be- 
cause the corporation of Manchester had 
not shown that the water supply of the 
city might not be provided from some 
other sourcé. But supposing that Man- 
chester had not been able to get pure 
water in any other way, the gain would 
have been so great, that it might have 
been considered by some worth the sacri- 
fice even of Thirlmere. Noris the injury 
inflicted by the Thirlmere project worthy 
to be named in the same day with that 
| which would be inflicted by the Braith- 
waite and Buttermere Railway. The for- 
mer scheme left the solitude of the district 
undisturbed, the latter carries a railway 
right up a pass. The former made a sin- 
gle embankment at the lower end of the 
lake, the latter furnishes eight miles of 
embankment and viaduct. Inthe interest 
of every one who hopes to visit the English 
Lakes again, or has any wish that his chil- 
dren may have them to visit, when their 
i turn comes, this mischievous bill should 
ibe resisted. Even if the Lords should 
| read it a second time, there will be no 
| need to be disheartened, for the stages of 
| the committee and of the third readir 

| will remain ; and when these are passe 

| there will still be the House of Commor. 
to appeal to. But it would be far moi 

| satisfactory to have a second reading de- 
| 

| 





nied it in the Lords, because the defeat 
would be more conspicuous, and might 
consequently deter the future authors of 
similar proposals from endeavoring to 
foist them on the country. 





GREAT WoRKS IN OLDEN TIMES. — Wen- 
dell Phillips thinks the ancients attained per- 
fection in some arts, the knowledge of which 
has been lost in ourtime. It is certain that 
those most familiar with steam-power and 


modern machinery are puzzled to explain how | 
the grand structures of the ancient world were | 


erected, Builders say that no modern con- 
tractor could erect the great pyramid in Egypt, 
and lift the gigantic stones at the summit to 
the height of four hundred and fifty feet. A 
recent visitor to Baalbec, and the ruins of the 
great temple of Baal, doubts if any modern 
architect could rebuild the temple in its ancient 
grandeur. Three huge stones, sixty-four feet 


| long, thirteen high, and thirteen wide, stand in 
| the wall at the height of twenty feet. Nine 
| other stones, thirty feet long, ten high, and ten 
| wide, are joined together with such nicety that 
a trained eye cannot discover the line of struc- 
ture. A column still stands in the quarry, a 
mile distant, which is complete, with the ex- 
| ception that it is not detached at the bottom. 
| It is sixty-nine feet bong, seventeen high, and 
| fourteen broad, and one cannot understand 
how it can be separated at the bottom from 
the quarry without breaking. The ruins of 
this vast temple inspire respect for the genius 
of former years, Pottery Gazette. 


| 
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